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BY JENNY M. HIGBEE. 
August is treading, dreamily, 
Her brief appointed way, 
Soft-paced and still, all tenderly, 
She rounds our holiday. 


Ripe summer sits with plenty crowned, 
Amid her garnered stores; 

While happy leisure calmly waits 
For Autumn’s opening doors. 


Swinging through cosmic aisles, the sun, 
A golden censer, gleams; 

Its lambent incense veils the hills, 
And o’er the valley streams. 


We traverse fair New-England’s realm 
O’er classic ground we stray, 

Where Thrift and Culture, hand in hand, 
Life’s problems solve to-day. 


For North and South, for Eastand West, 
A welcome, smiling, waits; 

There’s plenty in her palaces, 
And péace within her gates. 


At home, at home, through wandering 
From Mexique’s inland sea 

To blue Katahdin’s misty slope 
Columbia’s child must be. 


But hearts still turn to waiting work; 
We journey back, full fain; 

We let it go,—the friendly clasp, 
Yet say, ‘‘ Auf wiedersehen.”’ 


Memphis, Tenn., Sept., 1883. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


A Rapicat.—We shall have made a long step for- 
ward when we come to one school session per day. 
Nothing is gained in scholarship by two sessions, each 
of which is as long as the one ought to be. Much is 
lost in the interest of pupils in the work. The long 
dreary hours of forced bodily inactivity do much to 


make them regard the school-room as a prison. Two 
sessions per day, and long sessions, are at the expense 
of the child’s vitality and health.— Minn. Sch. Journal. 


Tue Morntne Exercise.—The opening exercise of 
the common school deserves attention far beyond any 
that it has yet received. In very many schools it is 
wholly ignored; in many others it is managed in such 
a manner that a barren formality is substituted for the 
fruitful season of good influence that ought to prevail. 
Coming as it does as the first lesson of the day, it ought 
to prepare for the whole day’s work. Its lessons are 
those of good-will, helpfulness, obedience, love, rever- 
ence, cheerfulness, industry, patience, and happiness. 
The exercise ought not to be long. It ought to be in- 


teresting and adapted to the understanding of children. 

he teacher may measure the success of his exercise by 
the degree of ees feeling engendered, aud the dis- 
position to right action that prevails because of what is 


said or done, The test is not to be found in what is 
said or read, but in the effect that is produced.—Jnd. 
Ed. Weekly. 


Tue Correction or Errors 1n Speecu forms an 
important part of the requirements of the course of 


habits in speech; and it is soon found that an error, 
such as “TI seen him,” is not to be removed by mere in- 
cidental correction, but demands such treatment as shall 


4g|tend to form a counter habit. This requires time, per- 


sistence, repetition, and, above all, spirit and method. 
One of the best plans in general use may be briefly 
stated. The “incidental corrections ” are roughly jotted 
down, and from these a suitable selection is made from 
time to time and jotted in a book. Once or twice a 
week the material thus accumulated forms the basis of 
a brief but spirited oral exercise. The teacher reads, 
“He done it.” The pupil whose turn it is says, “ He 
done it. Wrong; done for did ; he did it.” He thus 
points out the error, corrects it, and may then contrast 
the right use of the word with the wrong use.—N. Y. 
City Report. 

Mora Epucation.—For this work, the first step 
forward is the securing of a proper preparation for the 


specialty of character-culture in our normal schools. 
We must educate our educators.—Rev. Dr. Newton in 
North Am. Review. 


Nine Ruves ror Losina Conrrou or 

1, Neglect to furnish each pupil plenty of suitable 
seat-room. 

2. Make commands that you do not or cannot secure 
the execution of. 

3. Be frivolous and joke pupils to such an extent 
that they will be forced to “ talk back.” Or be so cold 
and formal as to repel them. 

4. Allow pupils to find out that they can annoy you. 

5. Promise more in your pleasant moods than you 
can perform, and threaten more in your “ blue spell” 
than you intend to perform. 

6. Be so variable in your moods that what was allow- 


able yesterday is criminal to-day, or vice versa. 

7. Be overbearing to one class of pupils, and obse- 
quious to another class. 

8. Utterly ignore the little formalities and courte- 
sies of life in the treatment of the pupils in schools and 


elsewhere. 
9. Consider the body, mind, and soul of a child ut- 
terly unworthy of study and care.—School Journal. 


A ConsERVATIVE.—It is very often said that a*man 
has a right to his own opinion. This might be true 
for a man on a desert island, whose error would influ- 
ence only himself. But when he opens his lips to in- 
struct others, or even when he signifies his opinions by 
his daily life, then he is directly responsible for all his 


errors of judgment or fact. He has no right to think 
a molehill as big as a mountain, nor to teach it, any 
more than he has to think the world flat, and teach 
that it is so.—Dr. H. A. Rowland, before A. A, A. 8S. 


Babies vs. Aputts. — Few appreciate the strain 
that even two or three hours attendance daily, and the 
effort to master two or three simple lessons, exert on 
the sensitive organization of young children. Their 
brain and nerves are exquisitely delicate, and it is a 
period of such rapid growth that the power of nutrition 
is taxed in supplying material for the formation of per- 
fect tissue. The thousand objects that daily attract 
the keen observation of the child, the new words and 
phrases, the nursery rhymes and tales and games, af- 


fords stimulus enough to quicken the development 
of the mental faculties. Abundant out-door exercise, 
leisurely meal times, and long hours of unbroken sleep, 
are absolutely necessary to promote appetite, digestion, 
and nutrition. The one thing certain is that any study 
or any attendance at school before the child can bear it 
without effort or fatigue, is not only useless but hurt- 
ful, and will surely retard the education and lessen the 
future vigor and capacity of mind.—Ouwr Continent. 


Tur New Era.—If the present age does not accom- 
plish much in the line of reform, it is certainly not for 
the want of agitation. There is in no direction in 
which one can go nowadays without hearing the lifted 
voice of the reformer calling aloud for change. It is 


study in every grade. The whole struggle is with bad 


especially noticeable that the discontent with our schools 


and colleges is deep and increasing. 
quickening of interest in the condition of our schools, 
evident everywhere, is the sure precursor of a new era 


of quickening effort to make them level with our aspi- 


rations. The kindergartens, manual-training schools, 
scientific and engineering schools, which our colleges 


are adding to their classical courses, are all differentia- 
tions in the modern evolution of education which are 
adapting it to the exactions of the society of to-day. It 
is a law of the growths of mankind, that if the old 
institutions do not adapt themselves to the needs of the 
new generations, others spring up by their side, if not 
in their place. That is just what we see going on in 
our educational systems.—Chicago Tribune. ~ 


THE COMMON SCHOOL. 
BY SUPT, B, A, HINSDALE, CLEVELAND, 0. 


Some preparation for the duties of life is made in all 
human societies. We may, therefore, call education a 
universal fact. But, naturally, and even necessarily, 
this education varies greatly with times, countries, and 
social conditions. For what different educational ideas 
do the names of Abraham, Pericles, Cicero, Charle- 
magne, Richard the Lion-hearted, Newton, Pascal, Bis- 
marck, and Garfield stand! Our great poet makes his 
dusky hero,— 


** Skilled in all the craft of hunters, 
Learned in all the lore of old men, 
ln all youthful sports and pastimes, 
In all manly arts and labors;”’ 


an education that is ideal for Indian civilization, but 
that, consisting mainly of fleetness of foot and strength 
of arm, is most inadequate for any civilization that sub- 
ordinates the physical to the mental powers. To ride 
horseback, to handle the bow, and to speak the truth 
may well have held a foremost place in education in the 
earlier and ruder age of the Persians, but the two first 
attainments in any great country to-day are nothing 
but recreations and pastimes, 

Education in a highly civilized state is supplied by 
various agencies. I do not now mean that indirect 
education which comes from contact with nature and 
man, but that direct education which comes from con- 
scious, intentional human efforts. These efforts may 
be roughly divided thus : 

First ; The voluntary efforts that are put forth by 
families, especially by parents, to educate the younger 
members thereof. 

Second: The voluntary efforts put forth outside the 
circle of the family, in the sphere of benevolence, by 
individuals, 

Third: The voluntary efforts put forth by associa- 
tions, the church, moral and educational societies, etc. 

Fourth ; The efforts put forth by the State in its cor- 
porate, governmental capacity. 

It scarcely needs to be said that these agencies may 
codperate, and commonly do codperate, in individual 
cases, as they do in the aggregate work done. But it 
is pertinent to ask of the aggregate education in any 
country, What are parents, benevolent persons in indi- 
vidual capacities or in voluntary associations, and the 
State respectively doing? Again, we may ask of the 
work that needs to be done, How should it be distrib- 
uted among the several agencies ? 

WHAT EDUCATION SHALL THE STATE UNDERTAKE 

TO GIVE? 

Manifestly, the State is not to take possession of the 
whole field of education, thus usurping the functions of 
the family, the church, and of all other voluntary pow- 
ers. This proposition is generally admitted, but there 
can be no harm done, but rather good, at this juncture 
of our educational history, by an articulated exposition. 
First: The State must not destroy or weaken the 
family as an educational agent. This institution exists 
for the two-fold purpose of propagating and training the 
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ouman race; for the bearing of offspring is not the sole 
function of mothers, the furnishing a place for lying-in 
not the sole purpose of the home. The larger share of 
the total work required to fit a boy or girl for life can 
be done at home, in the family, by fathers and mothers, 
better than anywhere else. In fact, omitting the few 
sporadic exceptions, much of this work cannot be done 
by any other agency. To say of a boy, “He had a 
father and mother only in the physical sense, — he 
never had one in the moral sense,”— is to say of him 
that he has suffered an irreparable loss; and that, no 
matter how faithfully other agencies may have done 
their work ! 

As is well known, the ancient Spartans did all they 
could to abolish fathers and mothers, and to destroy the 
home. Perhaps no other people that hold an important 
place in history ever went so far as they in exalting the 
State, in depressing the individual, and in destroying 
the home. Certainly the result was a powerful type of 
character, but a type of character that found few ad- 
mirers in antiquity, and that finds fewer still in modern 
times. No American is likely to defend the Spartan 
regimen; perhaps no German will defend it in its fall 
rigor; but either an American or a German, no matter 
how much he may detest the Spartan military idea, may 
fail to see what the real idea was that held sway in the 
valley of the Eurotus. Mark, then, that it was not the 
military idea, but rather the idea of the supremacy of 
the State in the whole field of life; it was the destruc- 
tion of the home, the ins‘gnificance of the individual, 
and the self-arrogance of the corporation. Mark, too, 
that the State can take possession of education as Sparta 
did, and work after a very different pattern. Sparta 
chose the military type; Ohio might choose industry or 
commerce. War is, indeed, an important matter, but 
not so important that the boy should be made, first, a 
soldier and not at alla man. So industry and trade are 
important matters,—in modern society far more impor- 
tant than war,—but they ure not so important that the 
boy should be made first a mechanic or trader and after- 
wardaman. I object, therefore, in toto, to the State’s 
pursuing any policy in respect to education that will 
degrade the individual man, that will detract from the 
dignity of home, or will relieve fathers and mothers of 
the mandate of Divine wisdom and authority. “Train 
up a child in the way he should go.” Let me add, too, 
that I should not have dwelt so long upon this topic, 
only that I seem to discern a growing tendency to thrust 
parental duty aud responsibility upon other shoulders. 


Secondly : The State must not destroy or impair the 
voluntary principle in society. The strength of volun- 
tarism, in any country, depends upon a variety of facts. 
A State church stands in its way. Dissent or non-con- 
formity in a State where a State church exists stimu- 
lates its growth. An exclusively State education and 
voluntary education bear each fruit after its own kind. 
In general, the paternal or protective theory of govern- 
ment, put in practice, depresses voluntary effort in relig- 
ion, in education, in a hundred other ways; while a 
good measure of laisse fuire, or the let-alone policy, 
powerfully stimulates such effort in the same field. 
Experience here supports theory. In no other country 
of Europe is religious dissent so strong as in England ; 
in no other does the government keep its hands off so 
many things, thus throwing the people back upon their 
own resources; and in no other country is there so 
much voluntary individual and associated effort in in- 
dustry, in trade, in education, in moral reform, and in 
religion. In Prussia, the church has so long leaned 
upon the State that an active religious voluntaryism is 
unknown. In our own country, upon the other hand, 
owing to a variety of causes,—the self reliant Anglo- 
Saxon mind, our natural environment, and particularly 
the fact that our governments leave so much to the 
people, or the people entrust so little to the govern- 
ments, — voluntaryism is an active, aggressive, and 
powerful principle. History has no people to compare 
with us in this respect. A church unfed from the pub- 
lic table is a thing that Continental Europe can hardly 
understand; but in the United States all denomina- 
tions of Christian people, including Presbyterians, who 
learned the lesson of State help in Scotland; Congrega- 
sionalists, who once enjoyed it in New England; Epis- 
copalians, who learned the same lesson in England ; 


it surprises ourselves. 


and even Catholics, who have always formed an alliance 
with the State whenever possible, from the time of 
Constantine, raise vast sums of money for church pur- 
poses, with almost perfect ease, simply by appealing to 
the voluntary principle. The American people them- 
selves, separate and apart from their governments, are 
the noblest objects that America has to offer to the ad- 
miration of the world; and this is largely owing to the 
development of self-helpfulness in the citizen. 

In education, voluntaryism has been most prominent 
and most beneficient from early times. It is stilla 
vigorous force. According to Commissioner Eaton, the 
educational benefactions reported to his office from 1871 
to 1880, both inclusive, amounted to $61,374,028, not 
counting the disbursements from the Peabody Fund, 
which, from 1868 to 1880, amounted to $1,191,700 
more. Nor did the list end with 1880, but has con- 
tinued to lengthen. The Case and Stone benefactions, 
both of Cleveland, lie on this side of General Eaton’s 
last date, and together cannot fall short of $2,000,000. 
Now, I venture to say, the world has not the equal of 
this anywhere to show. It dwarfs the “ princely gen- 
erosity” of tradition. Says President Gilman, of 
Johns Hopkins University: “The munificence of 
Americans is one of the admirable forces now molding 
human society. It surprises the people of other lands ; 
Every new gift begets an- 
other.” The president closes an eloquent paragraph 
with the prayer that “this bounty may not cease until 
every citizen favored by the smiles of fortune has be- 
stowed of his surplus some generous gift to learning, 
charity, art, science, or religion.”” Wecan all join in this 
prayer; but that the prayer may be answered, we must 
cultivate and not dwarf the influences that lead men to 
create and endow such institutions. The State must not 
get in the way of the private citizen. Our men of fortune 
need to give their money to society as much as society 
needs to receive it; without it, what, in this age of 
wealth-creation, can prevent them becoming altogether 
carnalized and devoted to Mammon? Hence, I resist 
all policies that will dwarf private liberality, as well as 
those that tend to enfeeble home ‘influence. 


LITERARY CLUBS AND CLUBBISTS.—(II1.) 


BY A. E., WINSHIP, 


Methinks the little wit I had is lost 
Since [I saw you; for wit is like a rest 
Held up at tennis, which men do the best 
With the best gamesters. What things have we see. 
Done at the Mermaid! heard words that have been 
So nimble, and so full of subtile flame 
As if that every one from whence they came 
Had meant to his whole wit in a jest, 
And had resolved to live a fool the rest 
Of his dull life.”’ 

The Mermaid Club is the first purely literary associ- 
ation that graces English history, and the study of its 
men and measures is as fascinating as any chapter of 
the records of our mother-land. ‘This is one of the 
instances in which the name of a thing is not its name. 
It was never christened the Mermaid Club, that being 
its nick-name. Its real name was the Bread-street or 
Friday-street Club; but it was so seldom called by its 
right name that it has been known to posterity by the 
popular title. 

It is now three hundred years since Sir Walter Raleigh 
introduced to the world the coterie of distinguished lit- 
erary men who met at the Mermaid Tavern. In our 
day a club is a luxury, usually an expensive luxury; but 
three centuries since it was a necessity. Then men of 
literary taste and aspiration found their way hedged 
with difficulties and obstacles to which men of letters 
are strangers now. They had no publishers to give 
anniversary breakfasts or dinners to gather a hundred 
distinguished ladies and gentlemen for the purpose of 
bandying compliments. They had no newspapers to 
spread before the world every slightest movement of an 
author. There was no custom of chronicling the de- 
parture of every prominent citizen who went to the 
nearest watering-place. In the natural order of things, 
they could not know the tastes, plans, and necessities of 
each other. 

Montaigne, that remarkable but eccentric Frenchman 
who lived and wrote that in his time no political party 
or religious sect trusted him, while after his death they 


all claimed him, had, prior to that time, thrown out a 
series of suggestions touching the feasibility of an 
“office of address” for the mutual profit and improve- 
ment of literary men. This was the foundation upon 
which Sir Walter Raleigh built, though he enlarged his 
borders and formed a plan by which “the wants and de- 
sires of all learned men might be made known to each 
other, where they might know what is already done in 
the business of learning, what is at present doing, and 
what is intended to be done, to the end that by such a 
general communication of designs and mutual assist- 
ance, the wits and endeavors of the world may no longer 
be as so many scattered coals, which, having no union, 
are soon quenched, whereas, being laid together, they 
would have yielded a comfortable light and heat. For 
the present condition of men is like a field where, a 
battle having been lately fought, we may see many legs, 
arms, and organs of sense, lying here and there, which, 
for want of conjunction and a soul to quicken and en- 
liven them, are fit for nothing but to feed the ravens 
and infect the air; so we see many wits and ingenuities 
dispersed up and down the world, whereof some are now 
laboring to do what is already done, and puzzling them- 
selves to reinvent what is already invented; others we 
see quite stuck fast in difficulties for the fault of a few 
directions, which some other man, might he be met 
withal, both could and would most easily give him. 
Again, one man requires a small sum of money to carry 
on some design that requires it; and there is, perhaps, 
another who has twice as much ready to bestow upon 
the same design; but these two having no means to 
hear the one of the other, the good work intended and 
desired by both parties does utterly perish and come to 
nothing.” We need to study in detail the social con- 
dition of England in the sixteenth century to appreciate 
the missionary work that was done by the Mermaid 
Club. 

Raleigh had the acquaintance of many men of genius 
who were unacquainted with each other, and was in a 
position to aid them with court favors. His genial, 
companionable, friendly manner made a central figure 
about which to group men of greater intellectual caliber. 
He was so versatile that he seemed to win the favor of 
every literary man of note in the latter half of the six- 
teenth century, and all but Spenser seem to have been 
in the club that became Raleigh’s idol, and Spenser 
would doubtless have been with them had he not had 
his residence in Ireland during the years of its popu- 
larity. It is no slight honor to have organized a lit- 
erary society that boasted such members as Shakespeare, 
Ben Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, Selden, Downes, and 
their contemporaries. 


THE SLEIGH-RIDE; 
OR, TWO WAYS OF TELLING A STORY. 


[The following story was originally published in the Massa- 
chusetts Teacher for 1834. The lesson is still fresh, and so is 
the genial writer, ] 

Young people commit more faults from thougthless- 
ness than from intent to do wrong, and want of reflec- 
tion leads children astray much oftener than want of 
principle. Indifference to the feelings of the aged, a 
proneness to make light of peculiarities, are, however, 
occasionally indulged in by the young; and, in the 
excitement of the momentary gratification which such 
merriment may produce, all thought of the wrong and 
all sense of the right are equally forgotten. The prov- 
erb of the wisest man saith, “The glory of young men 
is their strength, and the beauty of old men is the gray 
head.” The strength of the young man should protect 
and defend the beauty of the old. The hoary head 
should ever be respected, whatever may be the outward 
condition of its possessor ; and neither sport nor ridicule 
should be thrown upon him whose enfeebled strength 
scarce suffices to bear the weight of the many years 
with which time has burdened him. 

The following narrative, which is strictly true, illus- 
trates what has been observed, and proves that the just 
recompense of a thoughtless fault may be much more 
speedily repaid to those who commit it than may be 
expected or desired by them. The common saying of 
“waking-up the wrong passenger” is peculiarly appli- 


cable to the case, 


| 


Sept. 6, 1883. 


In one of the most populous cities of New England, 
some years since, a party of lads, all members of the 
same school, got up a grand sleigh-ride. There were 
about twenty-five or thirty boys engaged in the frolic. 
The sleigh was a very large and splendid establishment, 
drawn by six gray horses. The afternoon was as beau- 
tiful as anybody could desire, and the merry group 
enjoyed themselves in the highest degree. It was a 
common custom of the school to which they belonged, 
and on previous occasions their teacher had accompanied 
them. Some engagement upon important business, 
however, occupying him, he was not at this time with 
them. It is quite likely, had it been otherwise, that 
the restraining influence of his presence would have 
prevented the scene which is the main feature of the 
present story. 

On the day following the ride, as he entered the 
school-room, he found his pupils grouped about the 
stove, and in high merriment, as they chatted about the 
fun and frolic of their excursion. He stopped awhile 
and listened; and, in answer to some inquiries which 
he made about the matter, one of the lads,—a fine, frank, 
and manly boy, whose heart was in the right place, 
though his love of sport sometimes led him astray,— 
volunteered to give a narrative of their trip and its 
various incidents. As he drew near the end of his 
story, he exclaimed: “ Oh, sir, there was one little cir- 
cumstance which I had almost forgotten to tell you. 
Toward the latter part of the afternoon, as we were 
coming home, we saw, at some distance ahead of us, a 
queer-looking affair in the road. We could not exactly 
make out what it was. It seemed to be a sort of half- 
and-half monstrosity. As we approached it, it proved 
to be a rusty old sleigh, fastened behind a covered 
wagon, proceeding at a very slow rate, and taking up 
the whole road. Finding that the owner was not dis- 
posed to turn out, we determined upon a volley of snow- 
balls and a good hurrah. These were given with a 
relish, and they produced the right effect, and a little 
more; for the crazy machine turned out into the deep 
snow by the side of the road, and the skinny old pony 
started on a full trot. As we passed, some one who had 
the whip gave the old jilt of a horse a good crack, which 
made him run faster than he ever did before, I’ll war- 
rant. And so, with another volley of snowballs, pitched 
into the front of the wagon, and three times three 
cheers, we rushed by. With that, an o/d fellow in the 
wagon, who was buried up under an old hat and be- 
neath a rusty cloak, and who dropped the reins, bawled 
out: ‘Why do youfrighten my horse?’ ‘Why don’t 
you turn out, then?’ says the driver. So we gave him 
three rousing cheers more; his horse was frightened 
again, and ran up against a loaded team, and, I believe, 
almost capsized the old creature; and so we left him. 


“ Well, boys,” replied the instructor, “that is quite 
au incident. But take your seats; and, after our morn- 
ing service is ended, I will take my turn and tell you a 
story, and all about a sleigh-ride, too.” 

Having finished the reading of a chapter in the 
Bible, and after all had joined in the Lord’s Prayer, he 
commenced, as follows: 

“ Yesterday afternoon, a very venerable and respect- 
able old man, and a clergyman by profession, was on 
his way from Boston to Salem, to pass the residue of 
the winter at the house of his son. That he might be 
prepared for journeying, as he proposed to do in the 
spring, he took with him his light wagon, and for the 
winter his sleigh, which he fastened behind the wagon. 
He was, just as I have told you, very old and infirm: 
his temples were covered with thin locks, which the 
frosts of eighty years had whitened ; his sight and hear- 
ing, too, were somewhat blunted by age, as yours will 
be, should you live to be as old. He was proceeding 
very slowly and quietly ; for his horse was old and fee- 
ble, like his owner. His thoughts reverted to the 
scenes of his youth, when he had periled his life in fight- 
ing for the liberties of his country; to the scenes of his 
manhood, when he had preached the gospel of his divine 
Master to the heathen of the remote wilderness; and to 
the scenes of riper years, when the hard hand of penury 
had lain heavily upon him. While thus occupied, almost 
forgetting himself in the multitude of his thoughts, he 
was suddenly disturbed, and even terrified, by loud 
hurrahs from behind, and by a furious pelting and clat- 
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tering of balls of snow and ice upon the top of his wagon. 
In his trepidation, he dropped his reins; and, as his 
aged and feeble hands were quite benumbed with cold, 
he found it impossible to gather them up, and his horse 
began to run away. 

“Tn the midst of the old man’s trouble there rushed 
by him, with loud shouts, a large party of boys in a 
sleigh drawn by six horses. ‘Turn out, turn out, old 
fellow!’ ‘Give us the road, old boy!’ ‘What’ll you 
take for your pony, old daddy?’ ‘Go it, frozen nose!’ 
‘What’s the price of oats?’ were the various cries that 
met his ear. 

“Pray, do not frighten my horse,’ exclaimed the in- 
firm driver. 

“Turn out, then! turn out!’ was the answer, which 
was followed by repeated cracks and blows from the long 
whip of the ‘ grand sleigh,’ with showers of snowballs, 
and three tremendous huzzahs from the boys who were 
in it. 

“The terror of the old man and his horse was in- 
creased; and the latter ran away with him, to the immi- 
nent danger of his life. He contrived, however, after 
some exertion, to secure his reins, which had been out 
of his hands during the whole of the affray, and to stop 
his horse just in season to prevent his being dashed 
against a loaded team. 

“As he approached Salem, he overtook a young man 
who was walking toward the same place, and whom he 
invited to ride. The young man alluded to the ‘ grand 
sleigh’ which had just passed, which induced the old 
gentleman to inquire if he knew who the boys were. 
He replied that he did; that they all belonged to one 
school, and were a set of wild fellows. 

“<¢ Aha!’ exclaimed the former, with a hearty laugh 
(for his constant good nature had not been disturbed) ; 
‘do they, indeed? Why, their master is very well 
known to me. I am now going to his house, and I 
rather think I shall give him the benefit of this whole 
story.’ 

“A short distance brought him to his journey’s end, 
the house of his son. His old horse was comfortably 
housed and fed, and he himself abundantly provided 
for. “That son, boys, is your instructor; and that aged 
and infirm old man, that ‘old fellow’ and ‘old boy’ 
(who did not turn out for you, but who would gladly 
have given you the-whole road, had he heard your ap- 
proach), that ‘old boy,’ and ‘old daddy,’ and ‘frozen- 
nose,’ was Rev. Daniel Oliver, your master’s father, now 
at my house, where he and I will gladly welcome any 
and all of you.” 

It is not easy to describe nor to imagine the effect 
produced by this new translation of the boy’s own narra- 
tive. Some buried their heads behind their desks, some 
cried, some looked askant at each other, and many 
hastened down to the desk of the teacher, with apologies, 
regrets, and acknowledgments without end. All were 
freely pardoned, but were cautioned that they should 
be more civil for the future to inoffensive travelers, and 
more respectful to the aged and infirm. 

Years have passed by; the lads are men, though some 
have found an early grave; the “manly boy” is “in 
the deep bosom of the ocean buried.” They who sur- 
vive, should this story meet their eye, will easily recall 
its scenes, and throw their memories back to the school- 
house in “ Federal street,” Salem, and to their old friend 
and teacher, Henry K. Oliver. 


VENTILATION.—On this subject Dr. Russell, in The 
Glasgow Health Lectures, pertinently says: “ Minimize 
as we may the progressive contamination of an inclosed 
inhabited space, the contamination is still progressive, 
and, without renewal of the air, in a few hours you will 
reach the boundary beyond which lies impaired health. 
All through the day, remember to have a small chink 
open at the tops of your windows ; or, better still, raise 
the lower sash, close the opening beneath with a piece of 
wood fitting closely, and so the air will enter at the 
junction of the sashes, and pass upward without 
draught. The secret of ventilation without draught isa 
little and constantly. The mere fact of living in a close 
atmosphere begets ashivery, susceptible condition of the 
body, which is intolerant of the slighest sensation of 
chill. If you accustom yourself and your children to 
fresh air, you become robust, your lungs play freely, the 
vital heat is sustained, and even a draught becomes 


exhilarating. 


FIRST LESSONS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


BY GEO. MARTIN. 


— The Executive Department. 


Facts.—lIf the facts and principles of the legislative 
and judical departments have been well impressed on 
the pupils, it will be easy to lead them to see the neces- 
sity for another class of officers. The will of the people 
must not only be expressed, it must be done. The sen- 
tences of the criminal courts must be executed by the 
infliction of the prescribed penalties. The judgment of 
the courts in civil cases must be carried out for the pro- 
tection of private rights. The measures which the 
legislature has decided that the public welfare and con- 
venience demand must be put in operation. ‘This is the 
work of the executive department. 

The steps and the method for bringing this knowledge 
before the class are similar to those used in the study of 
the other departments. It is not necessary to discuss 
them in detail. The ballot will give us the names of a 
part of the officers. In each State is a chief executive 
officer,—the governor. In some of the states there is a 
lieutenant-governor, and executive council. In each 
there is a secretary, a treasurer, and an auditor or comp- 
troller. 

Besides these each State has a large number of 
administrative officers having the care and superintend- 
ence of the public property and institutions,—as rail- 
roads, canals, lands, prisons, asylums, schools. Much 
may be learned concerning the duties of these officers 
from the newspapers, and all teachers would do well to 
collect all newspaper articles of the kind for illustration. 

The militia of the State should be studied here as a 
part of the executive department. The children in the 
cities and large towns will be somewhat familar with 
the organization. Those more remote from the centre 
will need more direct instruction on this point. Hap- 
pily the occasions showing the relation of the militia to 
the executive department are too few in any locality to 
familiarize the children with them, But the newspaper 
occasionally tell us of a military company being ordered 
out by the governor to quell a riot, or to protect property, 
or to aid an executive officer in doing his duty. One 
such case would serve to impress the point. 


Prinorpies. — In teaching the political princi ples in- 
volved in the work of the executive department, it will be 
well to keep before us the twofold character of that work, 
— first, the enforcement of law for the protection of 
rights, and second, the administration of the business of 
the State. In discussing the first, we should aim to 
show the necessity for energy, illustrating by facts 
drawn from observation and current news; Hamilton’s 
assertions in the Federalist, “ A feeble executive implies 
a feeble execution of the government. A feeble execu- 
tion is but another phrase for a bad execution; and a 
government ill-executed, whatever it may be in theory, 
must be in practice a bad government.” 

Some of the qualities which enter into this energy 
are decision, promptness, and firmness. We may show 
how compromise with criminals, as in bank-robberies, 
and vacillation in dealing with managements, as in the 
Pittsburg riots, encourages crime. Impartiality, too, 
should characterize the execution of the laws. The 
executive authority should not be used to gratify the 
personal spite of the officer to whom it is intrusted. If 
he uses his power to reward his friends, and punish his 
foes, he is an enemy to the public weal. 

Valuable lessons may be taught in connection with 
the purely administrative part of the government. By 
considering the large amount of money to be expended 
for the public good, we may teach the obligation of 
fidelity which rests upon these affairs; honesty in the 
care of funds and in the making of contracts, accuracy 
in the keeping of accounts, wise economy in expendi- 
ture. 

It would not be difficult to show that the administra- 
tive affairs of the State should be managed on the same 
principles that successful men apply in their private 
business. In the choice of employees and agents, they 
look for capacity, experience, and integrity. The dura- 
tion of service and the pay for it are in proportion to 
these. Unfortunately many of the State governments 
have been conducted on different principles, and the 


teachers will not be at a loss to find illustrations of “ how 
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not to do it.” He should show how vicious in political 
practice is the doctrine, “To the victors belong the 
spoils,” — the spoils being the offices, and the spoiled) 
being the people. 

In view of the long and doubtful struggle for what is 
called “civil service reform,” it may be well to call to 
mind the trite educational maxim,—“ We should put 
into the schools whatever we would have appear in the 
nation’s life.” If the principles of administration which 
we have stated had been taught in the schools as long 
and as faithfully as reading and writing have been, 
there would be as little discussion about them, and 
much of the recent strain upon politicians in the 
endeavor to look one way and go another would have 
been avoided. 


DERBY ACADEMY, HINGHAM, MASS. 


BY JAMES E. THOMAS. 


It may interest the friends of education to read an account 
of one of the oldest educational institutions in Massachusetts, 
the Derby Academy of Hingham, which for one hundred years 
has maintained a high rank among schools of this State. 

Mrs. Sarah Derby, whose maiden name was Langley, was a 
poor fisherman’s daughter, known as Ragged Sarah Langley, 
—ignorant, and hardly able to read or write; but baving ac- 
quired considered property at the death of her first husband, 
Dr. Ezekiel Henry, she determined to found a school where 
the poor children of the town might obtain the blessings of an 
education, which she herself had been denied, and of which 
she had ever felt the want. Accordingly by a Deed of Law 
and Release, executed Oct. 21, 1784, she conveyed to the per- 
sons therein named, as trustees, a piece of land and buildings 
thereon, the income of which was to be appropriated for the 
maintenance of a school in Hingham, for the instruction of 
the youth in such arts, languages, and sciences as were men- 
tioned; this bequest was further increased, in her Will, by the 
remainder of her property, amounting to considerable, and by 
a grant of a township in Maine by the Legislature of 1803, to 
be disposed of for the benefit of the school. 

The school was incorporated in November, 1784, and called 
after its founder, Derby School. The name Henry School 
would have been more appropriate. Among the first trustees 
were many prominent men of that day,—Hon. Benj. Lincoln, 
Dr. Ebenezer Gay, pastor of the Old Church; Col. John 
Thaxter, Sec. of the Continental Congress, 

By an act of the Legislature, June 19, 1797, the Derby School 
was erected into an academy, called Derby Academy, which 
it has retained to the present day. 

The Deed and Will of Mrs. Derby contain some curious 
provisions. By the Deed, the school was required to be main- 
tained for the instruction of such males as should be admitted 
therein: “‘ in the Latin, Greek, English, and French languages, 
and in the sciences of Mathematics and Geography’; and such 
females as should be admitted therein, ‘tin the English and 
French languages, Arithmetic, and the art of needlework in 
general,”’ The trustees were required to elect a preceptor for 
said school, skilled in the above arts and sciences, and in the 
the art of writing, also a sensible and discreet woman, skilled 
name the art of needlework, to instruct the females therein. 


Special provision was made for the admission of pupils in- 
tended for Harvard College. There was to be no charge for 
tuition, but each pupil was required to furnish a ‘‘ propor- 
tional share of firewood.’’ An annual lecture was to be de- 
livered by ‘‘ some able minister of the gospel”’ to the pupils, 
** for the purpose of inculcating such principles as are suited to 
Sorm the mind to virtue.’’ 

In the Codicil uf the Will there is a provision, that if the 
trustees should neglect at any time, for the space of two years 
together, to apply the income of the funds to the purposes for 
which they were intended, they were to become the property 
of the president and fellows of Harvard University, to be used 
for the support of the professor of Anatomy and Physics. 
Mrs. Derby also directed that her ‘‘ portrait and new clock” 
be placed in the school. 

Such are the provisions upon which the Academy was 
founded, and which are complied with, as far as possible, at 
the present day. The present building was erected in 1818, 
and the old clock still marks the time for those therein. 

The first preceptor was Abner Lincoln, Esq., appointed by 
Mrs. Derby herself, a man of excellent qualifications, Secy. of 
Gen. Benj. Lincoln in the Revolutionary War. His successor 
was Rev. Andrews Norton, afterward professor of Sacred Lit- 
erature at Harvard College. Mr. Increase S. Smith held the 
position for many years,—prominent in anti-slavery times, a 
man of ripe scholarship, and one of the foremost educators of 
his time. 

During all this period the reputation of the Academy was 
high. To it flocked pupils from every State in the Union and 
from the West Indies and South America. It has sent, and 
continues to send, many pupils to Harvard and other colleges. 
Many prominent men wereeducated there: Hon. Charles Sum- 
ner, Hon. Solomon Lincoln; several of the Adams family were 
pupils at different times. At present the Academy is in a 

flourishing condition, employing four teachers, aud filled to 


its utmost capacity with pupils. 


HOW TO TEACH COMPOSITION.* 
BY SIDNEY PUTNAM, N. Y¥. 


The First . Lessons. 


We have all experienced the effect which the long continued 
study of one author will produce. If we enjoy the style of 
Irving, and read one after another of his works, it will be hard 
indeed to withstand his rich and swelling cadences, and keep 
from impressing them upon our own modes of expression. A 
master’s style provokes imitation, and, as we are all more or 
less artists in prose, we struggle to comprehend the secret of 
his wizard utterances and make it our own. 

The child, though incapable of studying an author for his 
style, is still able to feel and reproduce many of the excellencies 
of clear and forcible writing; and, at first, no better training 
in composition can be given than in their own repetitions of 
stories or descriptions that have been read in their presence. 
During the first fifteen minutes or half-an-hour, the teacher 
may read to his scholars some lively account of a hunting ad- 
venture, or whatever else may interest them, and then require 
that they tell the story on paper as well as they remember It; 
or, he may have them read a like story at home, and thus gain 
all the time of recitation for practice in preparing their version. 

In music and all other arts the progress is from imitation to 
originality, but in composition an artificial method has been 
substituted for a natural. The pupil is expected to write well 
before his attention has been directed to good writing; he is, 
in other words, made to recite before he has studied, to paint 
before he has become acquainted with his colors and the rules 
for mixing them. This explains why composition is so gener- 
ally disliked. The boy feels he is asked to do something new, 
and with no suggestion that will help him; he is, consequently, 
in no mood to do his best, and is satisfied with the poorest re- 
sult. In their talks among themselves, however, boys are 
exbaustiess orators, if their figures do run a little to exclama- 
tion and hyperbole. We should follow this suggestion from 
nature, supply the story the boyish heart loves, and trust him 
to remember and reproduce the happy methods of the author. 
In this way the time spent in hunting up original ideas for a 
subject will be much better employed in rightly constructing 
and ordering the sentences whose subject-matter lies clear be- 
fore him. 

After the pupil has made some progress in remembering and 
writing down the substance of stories and descriptions read to 
him, he is prepared for a new kind of discipline,—the study of 
well-turned sentence-forms. A finished sentence is truly a 
work of art; it is a collection of phrases and clauses so ar- 
ranged that clearness, energy, rhythm, and many other qual- 
ities combine to give the thought its best expression. The 
child knows nothing of all this; he is generaily required to 
make his sentences short, even after his progress in grammar 
would justify some explanation of the defining power of phrases 
and some practice in the construction of long sentences. To 
keep the child from this knowledge, and, at the same time to 
expect improvement, is to await an impossibility. Short sen- 
tences have their limitations; a great many ideas, even of the 
child, would be cramped and distorted in their mould. Many 
a boy, while away for the summer, has felt impulses to describe 
to some playmate at home all the novelty of a scene, or all the 
fascination of a day's adventure, but has lacked the skill; yet, 
if the aim of composition be to help the boy express all his 
thoughts, its subject-matter should include those modes of 
expression which are alone applicable to the statement of his 
more complicated facts. If he wishes to picture the turbu- 
lence and fury of a mountain torrent he must have a sentence- 
form in his mind as full of breaks and rapid succession of 
phrases as will make subject and description correspond. It is 
well known that there are types of sentence-structure which 
occur over and over again in every author, and which the stu- 
dent of literature, when he knows the line of argument, can 
predict with certainty as appearing at such and such places. 
It is these forms which should be used as models. The sen- 


tence should be written on the blackboard, or selected from | 


the reader, and one exactly similar in the number and ar- 
rangement of its parts, and on an analogous subject, should 
be required of the pupil. In the school where the writer has 
been teaching, exercises of this kind were so popular that 
many of the scholars would beg for extra models to work over 
during odd moments; for the child, when this stage of progress 
has been reached, feels himself on the high road to authorship. 
As it may interest a few readers to see just what sentences 
were chosen for models, a number of such are appended to 
this article. 
INDIAN CORN: CHANGE TO BUTTERCUPS. 

Indian corn, in the prime and glory of its verdure, is a very 
beautiful vegetable, both considered in the separate plant, and 
in n — in a broad field, rustling and waving and surging up 
and down in the breeze 
— and sunshine of a summer afternoon. 

JUNE: CHANGE TO OCTOBER. 

The trees are now in their fullest foliage and brightest ver- 

dure; the woods are gay with the clustered flowers of the Jau- 


* The writer of this article was introduced to the editor in 
July as a brilliant young teacher, and the article was sent for 
publication in Taz JouRNAL. Young Putnam left New Eng- 
land for his summer vacation, and was drowned, Aug. 3, in 
the lake on whose banks he wrote this article, and was buried 
at Providence, R. I., the residence of his mother, Aug. 12. His 
father died some years since from a blow given by a horse-car 
conductor in New-York city. The widowed mother is now a 


teacher in Providence, R. I.—[Ep.] 


el; the air is perfumed with the sweet-brier and the wild 
rose; the meadows are enameled with clover blossoms, while 
the young apple, peach, and the plum begin to swell, and the 
cherry to glow among the green leaves. —Irving. 

A WALK IN THE WOODS: A ROW ON THE RIVER, 

I walked this afternoon along a pleasant wood-path, gently 
winding, so that little of it could be seen at a time, and going 
up and down small mounds, now plunging into a denser 
shadow and now emerging from it, Part of the way it was 
strewn with the dusky, yellow leaves of white pines,—the cast- 
off garments of last year; partof the way with green grass, 
close-cropped, and very fresh for the season. 

* "The Change Illustrated. 

I rowed this afternoon down a beautiful river, gently wind- 
ing, 80 that little of it could te seen at a time, bending past 
deep woods and sunny meadows, now flowing on under dense 
shadow and now emerging from it. Part of the way its mar- 
gin was brightened by lilies,—June’s fairest gift to the waters: 
part of the way by scattered stalks of the cardinal flower, of 
gorgeous scarlet, and well advanced for the season. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


{AU communications relating to this department should be marked 
“ For Literary Eclipses,” and ressed to W. H. EASTMAN, Hast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


HIDDEN CAPITAL CITIES. 
(Seventeen State and Territory Capitals concealed.) 

There is a school at Carlisle, Pa., for Indian children. When 
one is sent there, in a short time he is not the same Indian; a 
polish is acquired, which renders the once reserved Indian 
frank, forthwith, When he first arrives he is as timid as a 
hart. For days he sits apart. If it is an Indian maiden, very 
often she wraps herself in her blanket and stays in some cor- 
ner. But everything at the echool is so concordant they soon 
get over it. They like to draw; I have in my possession a 
wheel, ingeniously drawn by a little girl who has not been 
there long. Her name is Helen, and it is said she is very in- 
telligent. She talks a great deal about her brother Jack, ‘‘ Son 
of Big Beaver.’”’ She says, ‘‘At me he never get mad. I 
song-bird, he say. In the wigwam [I carol an’ sing all day. 
Jack is rich: Monday he sent me this;’’ she leaned over and 
showed me a necklace of beads. 

She says she will soon be a ‘* Yank,’’ tongue-tied as she is 
now. She thinks this country is beautiful in spring. Fields 
and woods are her delight. She likes all animal life; and has, 
particularly, for what she calls the ‘‘ bumbles ant’’ a feeling 
of admiration. At first she had not much care for her dress, 
She would often comein withitrent. Once, when the teacher 
asked her what she had in her mouth, she told a fib: **O, 
stone,’’ she said. It was candy. But she knows better now. 

GELIA SANN. 


WORD- PUZZLE. 
If to myself a letter you will add, 
’T will show when glove is on, where is the hand; 
Prefix a letter then,—the word is sad; 
It shows the greatest ill that stains a land. 


Another letter added, shows what bird 

Is often wont to do on leafy spray. 
Prefix another, and ’twill form a word 

Which shows what tools are for when it is day. 
Prefixing now another unto these, 

What students oft are doing you will see. 
Again prefix a letter, if you please, 

Truly amusing it is found to be. 


Now, let me hear the wisest of you try, 
And tell me who, or what, or where am I. E. E. 


SHAKESPEARIAN ENIGMA: 65 LETTERS. 


My 60, 9, 2, 12, 46, 50, 58, was a Shakespearian character 
who took the life of his wife. 

Lng 11, 28, 44, 53, 5, 27, 48, 14, 40, was the name of his 
wife. 

My 3, 27, 42, 50, 18, 18, was her maid. 

My 31, 18, 27, 46, 65, 15, is one of Shakespeare’s plays. 

My 16, 25, 4, 52, 57, 6, 47, was a friend of Hamlet. 

My 49, 17, 29, 27, 21, 23, 37, was the Home of Hamlet. 

My 45, 61, 22, 36, 4, 46, 8, 63, 23, 51, 64, 33, 38, aided 
Romeo and Juliet in their courtship. 
My 19, 52, 50, 24, 41, 40, 20, 59, is a prominent character 
in Merry Wives of Windsor. 

My 62, 32, 27, 55, 39, 47, 26, 8, 43, 84, 51, 56, 7, is an 
Athenian play. 

My 27, 48, 1, 31, is a fairy in Midsummer Night's Dream. 
woe 10, 35, 54, what was lacking in William, in As You 

ike It. 

The whole is a quotation from Shakespeare. P.C. A. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 23. 


En1gmMa.—The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. 
CHARADK.—Bargain. 


Drop-LetTrer 
O earth, so full of dreary noises! 
O men, with wailing in your voices! 
O delved gold, the wailers heap! 
O strife, O curse, that o’er us fall! 
God strikes a silence through you all, 
And “‘ giveth his beloved sleep.”’ 


SEPTEMBER PRIZE. 


With the autumn evenings of growing length, and the close 
of the vacation season, we desire that Literary Eclipses shall 
‘eclipse’’ their past selves. We therefore ask contributions 
of original matter at this time from interested readers, For 
puzzles us this month from any 

ributor, we offer a copy of FANCHETTE, the new novel in 
Osgood & Co.’s Round-Robin Series.” 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 
Dr. Jos. Holt, New Orleans, La., says, ‘I have uently 
found it of excellent service in cases of debility, loss of appe- 


aoe in convalescence from exhaustive illness, and partic- 


in treatment of women and children.”’ 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


— The school-rooms all over the land have broken their two- 
months’ silence. 


— The teacher should remember that no child is so bad but 
that something can be said in its defence. 


— Herodotus tells us that, from the age of five years to twenty, 
the Persians taught their sons only three things, “ to manage 
the horse, to make use of the bow, and to speaks the truth.” 


THE 

Toe NEw 

Tue New EpvUCcATION. 

Topics for original editorials by the N. Y. 8. J. 


— Henry K. Oliver, an octogenarian, in an interesting article 
on ‘‘ old-time school-days,”’ has this to say: “ Having all my 
life been familiar with professional teachers, a comparison of 
those of the first three decades of the century with their suc- 
cesors, justifies me in saying that the latter are far in advance, 
both in education and pedagogic skill, in all grades of school- 
work. Discipline is milder, and therefore better; instruction 
is more philosophical, and therefore better; and the school- 
room is itself a more alluring resort for the scholars.”” Another 
bit of evidence worth remembering 


— The master of a Welsh Board School, Beriah Gwynfe 
Evans, by name, has just carried off the chief prize of £20 
for a serial tale at the Royal National Eisteddfod held at Car- 
diff. The judges, in according him the prize, state that “the 
plot is not unworthy of Wilkie Collins. All the characters 
are strongly marked, well drawn, and their identity maintained 
throughout the whole story, and here and there are passages 
of manly eloquence.”” Wedo not doubt it; but the wonder 
this way is, where he found the time to so honor himself and 


the profession. 


— The New York School Journal does not believe that there 
are any ‘“‘normal”’—schools, save one, perhaps. It queries 
whether the subject of ‘‘ education ”’ isstndied in any of them. 
The following sentence from one of its correspondents is ap- 
parently the parent of this uncomplimentary thought: ‘‘I was 
nearly two years in a normal school; I was thoroughly drilled 
in the studies, I will admit, but I really learned nothing about 
education.” The real reason for what to most would seem a 
senseless query is hidden, perhaps, in the statement of the 
same correspondent, that “next summer’”’ she “shall go to 


Martha’s Vineyard.’’ 


—A correspondent of the Nation answers the question, 
What course of study is best adapted to produce ‘ good-all- 
around men’’? by saying that he who “can observe accu- 
rately, reason logically, and express himself precisely, has a 
complete equipment for any mental work he can ever be called 
upon to perform.” The first he thinks can be best gained by 
a study of the natural sciences, the second by the study of 
logic; not mathematics, however. Mathematical reasoning he 
regards as ‘‘mechanical rather than logical.’ The third, 
‘* precision of expression,’’ will be cultivated by the study of 
rhetoric and belles-lettres and the practice of writing, and, 
perhaps, bydebating, If the Greek and Latin authors have a 
place in the course, it must be on account of their value as 
literary models, 


— Science has always been considered as cold and unsym- 
pathetic; it knows neither justice nor mercy. But, according 
to the testimony of one of its most eloquent devotees, it shows 
an affection, not altogether praiseworthy, for the “‘ root of all 
evil.”” We are told by Professor Howland, of Baltimore, that 
‘‘it is not those in this country who receive the largest salaries, 
and have"positions in the richest colleges, who have advanced 
their subject the most.’”? On the contrary, ‘‘men receiving 
the highest salaries and occupying the professor’s chair are 
to-day doing absolutely nothing in pure science, but are striv- 
ing by the commercial applications of their science to increase 
their already large salary.” 


— The Catholic Review regards the Index ‘‘as the highest 
and truest exposition of Boston thought and culture in the 
general sense.” This is not a theological journal, and the 
judgment, ridiculous as it may be, we pass by without com- 
ment. But when the Review goes so far as to say that it is 
only a pigmy’s straddle from Ralph Waldo Emerson to the 
devil, we must declare that it ought to be ashamed of itself. 
The utterance is unworthy a sheet ‘‘ commended by His Emi- 
nence Cardinal McCloskey;’’ it is coarse and almost blasphe- 
mous. It would be interesting to know what the Review con- 
siders the “‘ truest exposition”? of Boston politics ‘‘in a gen- 
eral sense.”’ 


— Here is a piece of nonsense copied from a “ school jour- 
nal’: “We are in the midst of a great and glorious progress. 
What has caused it? The teachers denied there was progress, 
and the teachers refused to believe them, and it has discussed 
the subject and commended progress.”” Now, that we are in 
the midst of a “glorious progress,” we joyfully admit, but 
that all the teachers of the country are old fogies, and progress 
only when commanded to do so by the public, we believe to 
be ridiculously false. We are astonished, too, that a reputa- 
ble school journal should give currency to this gross insult to 
the profession. The fact is, that progress in any direction, 
outside of what may be termed ‘‘social reform,’’ cannot of a 
necessity come from the public. It may be the thought of 
one man, or a score of them, it is true; but he, or they, will 
be found every time on the line along which progress travels, 


The “ great and glorious’? spread-eagle seems to be hovering 
over New York just now. 

— THE PRIMARY TEACHER, edited so ably by W. E. Sheldon, is to be 
merged into another publication. It was the first in this country, and was 
heartily admired. Its editor in it showed himself worthy of the kind re- 
gard felt for him on account of his broad educational sympathies.—N. F¥. 
School Journal. 

All true, Brother Kellogg, and we knéw al! that long before 
you said it. But why not tell the whole truth, and say that 
THE Primary TEACHER, THE PUBLIC SCHOOL, THE TEACH: 
ERs’ COMPANION, and KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER are 
merged in Toe AMERICAN TEACHER, the largest, the ablest, 
the best, and the cheapest of all the educational monthlies in 
America, filled with original articles from the pens of the ablest 
writers in the land. No hash or rehash about our publica- 
tions, Brother K. Our readers are fond of a first-class table. 


— By the way, Brother Kellogg knows a good thing when 
he sees it, as evidenced by the letters from his office to the 
correspondents and writers to our own and other papers. 
“The commercial advantages’ of being connected with the 
N. Y. S. J. are eloquently and touchingly set forth, in these 
epistles, with what effect the difference between our columns 
and his constantly show. Come to “ old-fogy Boston,” 
where dwell, as you say in your last issue, ‘ the descendants 
of the immortal thirty-three masters of Boston schools, who 
attempted to stay the reform in education initiated by Horace 
Mann’’; where “stony routinism ”’ prevails, “from which the 
Boston schools are slowly emerging.”” You might learn some 
lessons on running newspapers, schools, and educational asso 


ciations. Until then study the story of the jackdaw and the 
peacock, 


— A member of the medical corps, U. 8. Army, speaking of 
examinations, says: ‘‘Of my six years’ college course, those 
s'udies that were not followed by an examination at the end 
of the term have always been better remembered, and of the 
greatest service to me, and I doubt not but that this has been 
the experience of others.’’ It may be truthfully said, we 
think, that the poorest teaching is that done under the influ- 
ence of examinations. Huxley is quoted as saying, ‘‘ I have 
passed sundry examinations in my time, not without credit. 
and I confess I am ashamed to think how very little real 
knowledge underlay the torrent of stuff which I was able to 
pour out on paper.’’ And yet the farce goes on year after 
year in most of our schools, attempting to get at the ability of 
teacher and taught through printed examinations. It is no 
wonder that Huxley, who, for a score of years, had examined 
men and women, and even boys and girls of elementary schools 
candidates for promotions and candidates for honors and fel. 
lowships, should hold the existing system of examination and 
its products in contempt. The wonder is that the fetich has 
still so many worshipers among the educated of the land. 


— It was in 1871 that England determined to give to every 
boy and girl in her dominions a good education. Our cousins 
across the water have the reputation of being rather slow, but, 
judging from the following correspondence, which we clip from 
one of their journals, we should say that they are no laggards 
in educational matters: ‘‘I am a first-class man,’’ the corre- 
spondent writes; ‘‘have passed a good percentage under the 
Mundella Code, and obtained the ‘excellent’ merit grant; 
and I have answered sixty advertisements during the last three 
months, and inclosed a stamp-directed envelope for reply, and 
out of all I sent, I had eight answers in the negative. What 
has become of the stamped-addressed enveloped, I will leave 
my readers to judge. One vicar was so mean as to write across 
my sheet of note-paper and offer‘ £25 a year, payable quar 
terly,’ with share of pence and grant. I was so disgusted with 
the prospects of the profession that I even wrote for an ‘ in- 
spectorship of tramways,’ a ‘local managership of a life insur- 
ance company,’ but was informed my previous training ren- 
dered my candidature useless. I ask, as mafy other men with 
wives and families have asked, What are we to do in this over- 
stocked state of the market?’? We should say, with Horace 
Greeley, ‘‘Go West, young man.” 


— The interest of the public in educational questions is 
noteworthy. ‘The discussions in the daily and weekly press are 
not always profound, and much of that which is spoken has 
not sense enough in it to save it from being characterized as 
‘‘gabble.’ But we believe that out of it all will come a more 
just appreciation of the teacher as an influence in the State. 
In the current number of The Century, Mr. Charles Barnard 
has a very excellent and readable description of a visit toa 
school-room, ‘‘a model primary school-room,”’ he calls it, in 
Eastern Massachusetts. Fifteen years ago he could have 
found similar schools, both in Massachusets and New York 
Time and favoring circumstances have multiplied them, and 
they will continue to multiply wherever the people, guarding 
them with jealous care, keep them out of the toils of ignora- 
muses and ward politicians. The summing up of what Mr. 
Barnard saw, in which he speaks of the aims of what he is 
pleased to call ‘‘ The Massachusetts Experiment in Education”’ 
(which, by the way, is as much a New York as a Massachu- 
setts experiment), occur these remarks, worth repeating, if 
trite: “‘ First of all, the child must be happy. He must be 
pleased with bis work, or little will be learned, and the train- 
ing will be slight. The child has senses through which he re- 
ceives all he can know, and makes known the thought that is in 
him. His senses must be trained by use; hence the games, 
the blocks, the colors, the music, pictures, and real objecte. 
Imagination is perhaps the most valuable mental quality given 


to human beings; it must be cultivated continually, that the 


mind may work quickly and surely. This is the aim of the 
continual story-telling, the imaginary sums, and the use of 
pictures.”’ 


VACATION QUERIES. 


This is to certify that —— has honorably completed the reg- 

ular course of instruction in the —— Grammar School. 

In testimony whereof this Diploma is awarded to him by 

authority of the School Committee this —— day of ——, 18—. 
» Prest. of School Com. 

Principal. 


That looks innocent. Yes; and it really isso. The school 
committee can do no less, if they give anything at the close of 
a completed grammar course. One is struck with its simplic- 
ity, when examining it, to find the hidden mischief init. I use 
that word mischief advisedly, and this is what I mean by it. 

A boy with a knack for memorizing and glib recitation, sent 
to school each day with a fresh push from ambitious parents, 
who are so restless to see him mounted on the rounds of the 
languages that they cannot wait for him to climb slowly and 
surely, can, by the hook-and-crook known to parental tactics, 
find his way into the graduating class, say at 13, by a per cent. 
measurement of excellence. He is a city boy, who has missed 
the chances of toughening the mental fibre by the hand-to- 
hand fight with Nature’s obstacles which hedge about coun- 
try life for the very purpose of developing the conquering 
power. If hehas wanted a whistle it has been bought for him, 
and has thus lost,—what? The healthful tramp in the woods; 
the observation and knowledge of wood-craft necessary to the 
selection of the best materials; the benefit of two or three 
failures in making one that will “‘go’’; the stimulation of the 
mental faculties that comes from the handwork of fashioning 
it; the thrill of success when he can pierce the forest with a 
sound of his own creation; and through all, and in all, the 
power of application that comes through the daily encounter 
with difficulties. Multiply this one instance of missed oppor- 
tunity by a thousand, and you have a boy that, like the theo- 
retical blacksmith who has carried his arm in a silken sling, is 
unable, through the disuse of these heaven-given powers, to 
strike heavy blows. But he is naturally bright and receptive, 
and stands fairly in his class, by the same per cent. measure- 
ment that admitted him, at the close of the year. At the final 
exhibition he goes before admiring friends who are ready to 
applaud the tamest effort, for which he gives them abundant 
opportunity, and steps down and out into the world with a 
white paper-roll, tied with a dainty ribbon,—a graduate with 
a diploma! 

Of what use were all the warnings of his teachers, that he 
was not thorough in his work ? Why did they constantly nag 
him with the counsels, to stop and think or he would never 
succeed ? What was the need of all theig bother? He wasn’t 
thorough,—he didn’t stop and think,—and yet has he not suc- 
ceeded ? Doesn’tthatlittle paper-roll say that he has ? Would 
the president of a school board and the principal of a school 
say what was not true? As forall that talk of his teachers, 
it was probably a part of the ‘‘ business.’”” Can an immature 
boy be blamed for reasoning like this? His parents, love- 
blind, accept this logic, enforced by the tangible argument of 
diploma in hand, and thus unconsciously make the work of 
his next teacher ten-fold more difficult. 

Following this graduation is the summer vacation, and the 
boy mixes perhaps with a dozen others of about the same age, 
who are at once informed that he has graduated. All the sel- 
fishness and tyranny of his nature seem brought to the surface 
by the inflation which this preéminent fact has produced in 
his character, just as gas introduced into a balloon brings out 
the lettering on it. The parents allude to it frequently in their 
conversation to and about the boy, tacitly condoning his errors 
since he has arrived at the dignity of a finished course in his 


education. 
Now if ateacher who knows the true inwardness of these 


things, is thrown with such examples in vacation association, 
wouldn’t she ask herself questions as I do, even though she is 
in an Arcadia of rural beauty, where school is not talked? If 
Tom rushes in saying he has “‘ ben-a fishin’,’’ and tells his luck 
in unlucky English, can it be wondered at if the teacher longs 
to ask this full-fledged graduate to write this description out 
for her, and to hand it, full of inexcusable errors as it will be 
to the complacent parents, and thus prick this bubble of conceit ? 
Though one does not wish to discuss methods in a summer 
rest, what answer shall be given when an intelligent lady sits by 
your side and asks a question inthis way ? ‘‘ My sister has six 
children; they have all been in private schools but the young- 
est, and we have grown so tired of hearing them worry over 
French verbs when they couldn’t write good English that we 
have determined on a public school for the last one. He is 
nearly ten years old now, and has been for three years in a 
primary school in Boston, and cannot read now, though he is 
very good in many things. He has been taught reading in 
this school, first one way and then another, till we can find out 
nothing from him. He is wild to read stories, but when he 
comes to a new word in them he has no power to master it, and 
so gets discouraged. Heis very observing; will watch a house 
building on the corner and tell you its progress every day. We 
have tried to teach him to read, but he says it isn’t the 
teacher’s way, and we cannot help him at all. Now, if you 
were in our place, wouldn’t you go back to the beginning and 
teach him the old-fashioned way ?”” I would like to ask the 
advocates of the New Education what answer they would have 
made this lady ? CLIO, 
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THE WEEK. 


The latest accounts from Java confirm the first reports as to 
the destruction wrought in this fertile island, showing the cata- 
clysm to be one of the most extensive and appalling of volcanic 
eruptions known to history. The ocean now rolls over a tract 
of country, about 50 miles square, on which dwelt at least 
15,000 persons. Where two islands had been, in the north part 
of Sunda Strait, there arose in one night a chain of 14 volcanic 
mountains extending in an almost straight line between Point 
St. Nicholas on the Java coast and Hoga Point on Sumatra. 
A naval officer at Washington is reported as saying that if all 
the channels leading jnto New York harbor were suddenly 
closed the obstruction to commerce for the time would not be 
a farthing in comparison with the loss which the trade of the 
world must suffer by the closing of the great highway via straits 
of Sunda. 

The Am, Social Science meeting is now in session at Sara- 
toga; “‘Crime and Punishment”? seem to be the principal 
themes under discussion. Religious circles in Chicago are 
making ready for the Christian Convention to be held there 
under the auspices of Moody and Sankey, beginning Sept. 18. 


Mr. Henry Villard and a select company of foreign guests 
are at present writing en route across the Continent to drive a 
golden spike in the last rail connecting both ends of the North- 
ern Pacific. Meanwhile it seems the workingmen, with as 
much enthusiasm if not with as much éclat, have finished up 
the business, placed the last iron spike and closed up the rail- 
road. The culminating act took place without pre-arranged 
ceremony, yet for the workmen it was a grand epoch. 180 
men on the western end of the track, and 130 on the eastern, 
worked the last day in intense excitement to close up the gap 
on the railroad. Ina frenzy of excitement the last rail was 
putin. The engines set up a deafening whistle, and, from end 
to end, the great Northern Pacific was open. This event alone 
makes this a notable week in the commercial history of the 
country. 

In Raesia, General Gourko seems to have followed the 
example of the late Gen. Skobeloff in appealing to public senti- 
ment in an anti-German speech. For this he has been removed 
from the governorship of Poland. Ali, however, who knew 
the private opinion of the Czar, before his accession to the 
throne, believe that this “‘official’’ act is necessitated by di- 
plomacy. Throughout the Czar’s domain there seems to be a 
wide-spread and growing hostility to Germany. It will prob- 
ably expend itself in talk so long as Bismark reigns at Berlin. 

The downfall of the false prophet of the Soudan appears to 
be assured, for Hicks Pasha, the English general, has re- 
ceived the submission of al! the principal sheiks and tribes up 
to the 15th degree of latitude (in the midst of Senaar), and 
was at the latest accounts on the way to Kordofan, the head- 
quarters of the Mahdi. 

English telegrams bring the information that the vicar of 
Stratford-upon-Avon has signified his willingness to allow the 
remains of Shakespeare to be exhumed. The object in dis- 
turbing the remains is to compare the skull of the poet with 
the bust and portraits of him. Nothing less will content the 
ghouls, 

Italians papers seem very busy just now in discussing for- 
eign policy, especially in connection with the renewed Austro- 
German alliance. According to the editors, Italy will hold 
herself prepared to fight or to use her influence to promote 


peace and retard the catastrophe of war. Meanwhile the Gov- 
ernment seems to be doing good service at home in making 
Sicily a habitable country. Two hundred persons have’ been 
arrested in the province of Girgenti, on charges of brigandage. 
Among those arrested are a priest, several land-owners, and 
members of commercial councils. 


VACATIONS are over and the term has begun. Suc- 


nently a scholar, penetrating to the philological value 
of the Dakota tongue in a way to make his labors of last- 
ing worth to all who come after him in the work which 
was his life-task. Beloit College conferred upon him 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity, and Jefferson College 
that of Doctor of Laws. In 1880, Dr. Riggs, the late 
Hon. W. E. Dodge, and Justice Strong, of the United 


cess to the workers and their work. 


Tux teachers of the land never have had half the oc- 
casion for progressive work as now. The profession is 
awake to its duties, the children are at hand to receive 
wise and correct teaching; and the people will endorse 
and uphold all methods and measures which look for- 


iward and not backward, inward and not outward, up- 
ward and not downward. 


violent action of the forces of nature, are usually accom- 
panied with as disastrous results. Educational cyclones 
are as destructive in their path as the terrible tornadoes 
of the West. The silent work of all forces is the 
most powerful, and the actors are felt through their 
actions. 


The Boston Exposition has representatives from every 
nation of the globe, and one can study in this great 
bazaar the manners and customs, the civilization and 
the education of all the people of our globe. It would 
be a happy thing if ever school in the country could go 
to school for a week in this great common school of the 
nations now open on Huntington Avenue, Boston. It 
will certainly fall to the lot of many of the New-Eng- 
land schools to enjoy this great privilege, and the teach- 
ers will improve the opportunity. 


just one hundred years from the signing of the definitive 
[reaty of Peace of Paris, securing to us our National 
independence, two lineal descendants of two of the Amer- 
ican Commissioners were present and made addresses. 
John Adams was represented by his grandson, Charles 


States Supreme Court, were appointed a committee by 
the Presbyterian General Assembly of the United States 
to present to Congress the need of securing to Indians 
the rights of white men. A good, great man has gone to 
rest, and his works will follow him. He leaves a large 
family of sons and daughters, all of whom have received 
collegiate education on the proceeds of the meagre salary 
of a home missionary, and his son Alfred succeeds to 


his work among the Indians. 


Tuer is one matter concerning the relation of the 


mayor of the city to school boards which should receive 
the attention of our next legislature. 
several cities makes the mayor a member of the school 


board, and chairman ex officio. 
question, and one upon which there is a strong division, 


The charter of 
There seems to bea 


whether the mayor simply presides at the meetings and 


votes only to break a tie, or whether he has the same 
ian ‘ - status as other members of the board. For seven years, 
vey a ere * the rege cities and States are at least, questions have arisen every year which can be 
gered settled only by determining the mayor’s position in the 

her get to high ferred to, and have given opinions favoring both posi- 
inte of tions, several times in the same city. In one city, this 
adwizing eyes. year, the election of a superintendent of schools has 
The Denver Exposition for the West, the Louisville depended upon the mayor’s right to vote in, the school 
Exposition for the Central West, and the grand For- inal: 
eign Exhibition just opened at Boston, are of such a principal is delayed, for the same cause. 
higher be a decision upon each of the following points: Ina 
better work in the future, and through our schools, school board consisting of nine members, elected as 
these ambitions may be wisely directed and controlled. school committeemen, with the mayor an sdditional 


member and chairman ex officio,— 


Eminent legal authorities have been re- 


In another city, the election of a high-school 
There should 


(1) Do five or six members constitute a majority ? 
(2) Do six or seven form two-thirds of the board ? 
(3) Has the mayor a ballot ? 

(4) Has the mayor a right to vote ? 

Until these questions are settled by competent and 


admitted authority, there will be constant misunder- 
standings in respect to elections of teachers and officers, 
to the introduction of school-books, and to the legality 
of very many of the most important measures for con- 
ducting the schools. 
Ir was a remarkable fact, that at the opening of the position of this officer, in the leading cities of the Union, 
Foreign Exhibition at Boston, on Monday, Sept. 3,|i, his relation to the school board. 


We would be glad to learn the 


HAND-TO-MOUTH EDUCATION. 


At the close of one of Mr. Secretary Dickinson’s 


and hence had no lineal representative. 


translation of the Bible. 


constituted the settlement at that time. 


Francis Adams, Jr., and John Jay was represented by 
his grandson, Hon. John Jay. Benjamin Franklin, 
the third signer of the treaty, had no male descendants, 


Tue Indians on our western frontier, and Indian edu- 
cation on the Reservations, have lost one of their oldest 
and noblest friends in the death of Rev. S. R. Riggs. 
In 1836 Dr. Riggs was commissioned to go as a mis- 
sionary to the Dakotas, and his long and eventful life 
has been spent in the service of the red men. 
duced the language of the Indians to a written form, 
prepared a printed alphabet, and published books for 
the use of the Indians. In 1842 Dr. Riggs came to 
Boston and Cincinnati, and set in operation the printing 
of Dakota text-books for reading and spelling and a 
In 1846 he made a similar 
journey, passing St. Paul in company with J oseph R. 
Brown, and noting the fact that half-a-dozen log huts 


He re- 


In 1851 he 


undertook the Dakota Dictionary, which was printed 
by the United States Government. The year 1878 wit- 
nessed the publication of a complete translation of the 
Bible into Dakota, the greater part of the work having 
been done by Dr. Riggs. Upward of fifty books, con- 
sisting of translations and original writings in connec- 
tion with Dakota history, customs, and language, repre- 
sent the literary work of his lifetime. He was emi- 


admirable teachers’ Institutes, in which the fundamental 
principles of good instruction had been ably presented, 
we overheard a group of teachers saying to each other, 
“This is all very well, but how will it help us to do next 
Monday's work?” The same complaint is constantly 
drifting in at our office, as a critique upon our methods 
of pushing educational reforms. Fifty thousand school- 
teachers of our country who should be reading our 
publications are not reading them, because they miss a 
specific direction for hearing the next lesson or doing 
the special work of tomorrow. 

Of course, we do not intend to neglect the important 
department of school methods of instruction and con- 
stant suggestions in regard to the most vital way of 
handling the most petty detail in the school-room. Our 
new AMERICAN TEACHER will be especially rich in this 
department as our Primary Teacuer has been in the 
past, and no copy of the Journat is deficient in valu- 
able suggestions for primary and district school work. 
Some of our contemporaries seem to be working in the 
direction of this call, and come to us crowded with short 
paragraphs, carefully prepared to coach this style of 
teacher for the work of the coming day. Indeed, we 
are afraid that the majority of the 300,000 American 
teachers are of the sort who have not yet risen to the 
idea that instruction is anything nore than a clever de- 
vice or trick to get over the difficulty of a passing hour. 
In the view of this vast multitude, the office of educa- 


tional literature and journalism is mainly to inform the 
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teacher “ what to do next,” and the whole work of edu- 
cation is a hand-to-mouth arrangement for landing the 
schoolmaster on the hither side of a six hours daily 
wrestling with young America. 

Now we do not conceal from anybody our deliberate 
opinion, that this notion of school-keeping is essentially 
false, and is at the bottom of most of the evils that afflict 
our national school-keeping. The mother who tries to 
govern half a dozen children by coaxing, whipping, 
equivocating, and a general habit of getting over any 
difficulty by some new trick of discipline, will certainly 
land her offspring in a slough of demoralized manhood 
and womanhood, unless thwarted by a good Providence. 
Much more will the teacher certainly fail whose work 
is not grounded upon some intelligent conception of hu- 
man nature, the operations of the mind, the immutable 
laws of growth in character, and the whole foundation 
story of ideas and principles on which every superstruc- 
ture of methods and discipline must be reared. What- 
ever may seem to be the effect of that brilliant school- 
keeping which is a series of devices and inventions to 
meet the passing emergency of every hour, the failure is 
only a question of time. The only teaching that can be 
relied upon to bear fruit is that which is founded on a 
rational estimate of childhood, and a method of training 
character and faculty, and imparting knowledge in 
accordance with the divine laws and methods. Of 
course, this important knowledge may be acquired by 
the teacher in different ways. Many of the most suc- 
cessful teachers work themselves upon the true founda- 
tion through long experience and careful observation, 
with little help from the literature of pedagogics, But 
here, as everywhere, the wisest teacher is he who supple- 
ments his own experience by wide and thoughtful 
examination of the writings of the great educators of 
the world, and by the constant perusal of the best jour- 
nals of education. The aim of our publishing house, in 
its different issues, is to place before the teachers of our 
country a correct picture of American education; look- 
ing far more to the stimulation of thought, and the 
information of our readers in all important matters con- 
cerning their work, than the consistent advocacy of any 
method or scheme, however worthy of attention. If we 
can make one more American teacher, every week, 
realize that school-keeping is the noblest and most dif- 
ficult of all professions, requiring the highest qualities 
and the best possible grounding in fundamental knowl- 
edge of human nature, science, and life, our object will 
be accomplished. 

The weak point in our-new methods of instruction 
is just here. So many of the uninstructed and imma- 
ture young people who throng our Normal Schools and 
Institutes, and fancy themselves “set up” thereby for 
the coming year, have never awakened to the conviction 
that there is a science of education, and that the best of 
these methods are only the successful effort of skillful 
teachers to apply everlasting laws and principles to 
special cases. Thus they go to their school-room, brist- 
ling with little devices and clever ways; all well enough 
as the bright invention of a thoroughly trained teacher, 
but sure to go to pieces if relied on for the solid work of 
instruction and discipline. The inevitable failure of 
this shallow way of doing things, of course, brings down 
a new avalanche of denunciation of the new methods, 
and disparagement of Normal Schools. But the fault 
does not mainly lie here. Our Normal Schools, with all 
their faults, are leading our educational work ; and the 
improved methods they have introduced, though often 
absurdly caricatured in the using, have wrought a vast 
and beneficial change in school life. The trouble is the 
same as appears everywhere,—when any set of incom- 
petent people attempt to skim off the results, without 
going through the processes, and getting down to the 
foundation principles, of any work in hand. The great 
necessity of American school-keeping, to-day, is to get 
our 300,000 American teachers down to hard-pan, and 
break up the mischievous hand-to-mouth way of keeping 
school, so destructive to good education and such an out- 
rage to the children. | 


— The children of civilized nations are born with a greater 
structural capacity than the children of the uncivilized; and 
every child profits, physically as well as mentally, by the accu- 
mulated capacities of his forefathers. Each generation, con- 
sequently, makes greater demands upon the means of educa- 
oa than the preceding one.—Marenholtz-Biilow. 


DRIFT. 


— The city of Cincinnati is fast becoming a center of indus- 
trial and artistic education in several lines of operation, espe- 
cially developed by its cultivated and enterprising women. 
The great success of its venture in wood-carving is everywhere 
known. Some four years ago a company of ladies began the 
good work of organized appeal for an art-gallery worthy of the 
city. The result is a munificent endowment; a noble build- 
ing, now in process of erection in Eden Park; aud the prospect 
of valuable art collections in the near future. The latest en- 
terprise is the newly-awakened interest in pottery. One lady 
has established a manufactory, and large numbers are working 
with zeal and skill in the various departments of this fascinat- 
ing occupation. A recent exhibit of their wares in Loudon 
has awakened a warm appreciation abroad. We learn that 
teachers are now being sent from Cincinnati to Chicago and 
other western cities to push on the same good work. 


— “‘A teacher should never study, ‘or read, or think him- 
self out of sympathy with bounding young life,” is a sen- 
tence we have run across somewhere. It is done, how- 
ever, too frequently. The scholar, ambitious to know 
all things except a knowledge of the young soul before 
him, is apt to study himself away from what seems to him 
the humdrum duties of his daily toil. Such a teacher is 
cold, philosophical, if you please, but there is no warm side to 
his nature, attracting to himself the hearts of the young. We 
have heard men, and women, too, boast that they “left the 
shop behind them” when they turned the key to their school- 
room doors; but to the true teacher “ all roads lead to Rome.”’ 
The more knowledge, the more culture the teacher has, the 
better; but only that he may give more generously, and not 
that he may get more glory, or a certain personal gratification 
to himself. 


— The child begins the study of geography at his homestead. 
The basis of his geographical knowledge is the ideas which his 
own observation has created. Why not begin the study of his- 
tory after a like fashion ? The past of every town and every 
city is, in its social, material, and political progress, largely an 
epitome of all history. ‘‘The student,’’ some one has said, 
“interprets the age of chivalry by his own age of chivalry;” 
why, then, may not the changes which have been going on for 
two hundred years in one’s own home make evident the causes 
of all changes and advance since the world began ? If so, then 
should we have, as has been urged in the Literary World, a 
worthy history of every town and city that is old enough to 
have a history. The sale of these histories would be limited, 
the financial risk not small; but a committee of interested citi- 
zens appointed by the municipality, with power to select an 
editor to perform the work, who should be paid by the town, 
would be *‘ one of the most feasible methods of beginning and 
executing a task of this nature.’’ If these histories were used 
in the schools, towns would soon be imbursed for any expendi- 
ture of money they might make. To be sure, a town history 
would be something more that a school history. But the one 
would include the other, and the larger would be desired by 
reference-libraries, both public and private. 


— The fearful story of the French Revolution of 1779 is 
lighted up for the comprehension of the world by one signifi- 
cant fact. In 1779, of the 28,000,000 of the French people, but 
1,000,000 could read and write. That 1,000,000, of course, in- 
cluded the governing classes, which contained a fair proportion 
of the scholarship, eminent religious character, and statesman- 
ship of the Europe of that day. But all this was impotent to 
resist the upward surge of 27,000,000 of people maddened by 
centuries of oppression, blindly striving for more room and the 
common rights of human nature. Yet how impossible it was 
that such a mass of ignorant and superstitious people could 
manage this wild spirit of revolution was soon apparent, and 
the Reign of Terror and the history of France, for a century 
past, has been acommentary thereon. Two facts may as well 
be taken to heart at once by all sorts of people who oppose the 
education and training of the masses of our countrymen for 
independent citizenship : First, that, in modern times, no 
large body of ignorant and superstitious people can be perma- 
nently ‘‘ kept in their place”’ by any aristocracy of wealth, cul- 
ture, or political privilege; Second, that when the inevitable 
hour of emancipation comes, the blessings of freedom to the 
emancipated will be just in proportion to their progress iu that 
education of the head, the heart, and the hand which is the 
only safeguard left to modern civilization. 


— The press of eastern North Carolina brings a gratifying 
account of the success of the State Normal School for colored 
teachers at New Berne. We believe this is the first experiment 
at placing one of these great summer schools entirely in charge 
of women. The teachers have been a group of excellent young 
women and trained instructors from the schools.of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Misses Somerville, Shadd, Nichols, aud Cookly. 
Other young men and women from this remarkable body of 
Washington teachers are now doing service in the same way,— 
the brothers Montgomery and Miss Moten at Columbia, South 
Carolina, and perhaps others of whom we have not heard. 
Miss Brigg, the accomplished teacher of the colored training 
school at Washington, D. C., goes to similar work in Howard 
University, and we can only wish that the Miner Normal School 
will continue to be as well handled as under her skillful admin- 
istration. The report of the State Association of Colored 
Teachers of South Carolina brings encouraging news of prog- 
ress. Indeed, from all the Southern States we hear gratifying 


accounts of the growth of the teaching profession among the 
freedmen. Now is the time for every superior school for col- 
ored pupils to emphasize the training of teachers and hasten 
the day when an effective and sufficiently numerous body of 
these young people shall be ready to handle the new public 
school through all these States, 


OUR NEW MONTHLY, 


Te AMERICAN TEACHER. 


GRAND WORDS FROM PROMINENT EDUCATORS. 


— “T have examined with much pleasure the first number 
of The American Teacher. It fills an unoccupied niche in 
our educational literature, and seems to me admirably adapted 
to aid those for whom it is especially designed, and also to in- 
struct and profit all interested in popular education.’”’— 
MERRICK Lyon, LL.D., Prin. of Classical Dept. of Univ. 
Grammar School, Providence, R. I. 


— ‘“*T have examined the first number of The American 
Teacher. I am decidedly pleased with it. The practical pur- 
ae of the editors is evident on every page. The articles are 
rief and pointed. The editorials are reasonably free from 
that cant of perpetual moralizing which characterize too often 
editorials in educational journals. The Teacher is a valuable 
addition to the literature which honors the pen of its able 
corps of contributors.’”? — J. H. Hooss, Ph.D., State Normal 
and Training School, Cortland, N. Y. 
— ‘*T have examined with great interest the new magazine, 
The American Teacher, and find the same to be usefal and 
practical.’”’—W. T. Harris, LL D., Concord, Maas. 


— “The American Teacher comes to us beautiful in form 
and type, filled with articles that reflect the best educational 
theory and practice of our day. Every live, growing teacher 
should be proud of it, subscribe for it, enjoy it, and be helped 
by it.’—H. 8. Jonzs, Supt. of Schools, Erie, Pa. 

— “The initial number of The American Teacher not 
only illustrates that ‘ Union is strength,’ but commends the 
wisdom and foresight that arrayed several educational pub- 
lications into one harmonious whole. Like the different parts 
of a song, each contributes to the fullness of a complete mel- 
ody. The reader, no matter in what department his work 
may be, cannot fail of a growing interest in the separate stages 
of the symmetrical development of the whole being, which are 
each month brought under his eye, in this unique school pa- 
per.”’—Eva D. KELLoae, Boston. 


— ‘The American Teacher is admirable in plan, and 
must receive a wide and most hearty approval.”’—J.C. GREEN- 
ouGH, Prest.-elect of State Agrl. College, Mass. 

— “The American Teacher is a good name in which to 
combine and absorb the life and soul of The Public School, 
The Primary Teacher, The Kindergarten Messenger, aud 
The Teachers’ Companion; and especially so, as the com- 
bination of names iuciudes the combination of brains, which 
have given life to four such valuable educational journals. 
One journal, with four good brains to engineer and conduct it, 
ought, and doubtless will be, worth four times as much as the 
four in their separate capacities. Such a combination will be 
a pledge to all live educators, that the future numbers, as the 
result of this literary metempsychosis, will sustain the high 
character of the first number.’’—Z. RicHarDs, A.M., Washing- 
ton, D. 

— ‘The American Teacher, judging from this first num- 
ber, seems almost to mark a new epoch in the history of teach- 
ing. Its editorial paragraphs are especially suggestive and 
encouraging. They recognize both the trials of the teacher 
and the value of those to be taught from a Christian point of 
view. I wish every Sunday-school teacher knew by experience 
all that is said in this first number. I value it highly for my- 
self.’—A. E, DuNNING, Secty. Congl,. 8. Union, Boston. 


— ‘‘] heartily congratulate you on your success in the first 
number of The American Teacher. (1) The size of page 
is very convenient; (2) In typographical appearance it is clean, 
bright, and cheerful; (4) Its make-up is simple, methodical, 
pleasing; (4) Its subject-matter is practical, professional, val- 
uable; (5) The treatment of topics discussed is sound, logical, 
philosophical; (6) Its pages are sprightly, readable, suggestive. 
One would hazard little in predicting for it a marked success, 
a useful career, and a long life. May it prove remunerative to 
the publishers.”’—Wa. A. Mowry, Ph.D., Providence, R. I. 

— ‘Please accept thanks for No. 1 of The American 

Teacher. I have perused it with much interest, aud think it 
a strong addition to your excellent list of publications. In 
quantity, as well as quality of matter, it suggests a high stand- 
ard, which I have no doubt will be sustained. The American 
Teacher, as a good working help for teachers is, i believe, 
destined to be a success.’”’—S, T. Dutton, Supt. of Schools, 
New Haven, Conn. 
— ‘J have examined the first number of the new candidate 
for public favor with great interest. It seems tome to be made 
up on a very practical basis, and to be fitted to reach the great 
body of our teachers at the very points where they need assist- 
ance and encouragement. I am quite sure The American 
Teacher will prove a grand success. Its attractive pages will 
convince even the most skeptical of the value of a genuine 
educational journal.””—Hon. Txos. B. STOCKWELL, Comr. of 
Pub. Schools, Providence, R. I. 


PERSONALS. 


— Dr. J. A. Lippincott, of Dickinson Coll., bas been elected 
chancellor of Lawrence Univ., Kansas. 

— Prof, Wm. H. Green, of Princeton Coll., is mentioned as 
a probable successor of Dr. Cattell, in the presidency of Lafay- 
ette Coll. 

— Stephen A. Douglass, a son of the deceased senator, is 
lying seriously ill at his residence in Chicago. On Friday he 
underwent a surgical operation growing out of an abscess which 
had formed. 

— William H. Vanderbilt, on his departure recently from 
the Glen House, left a check for $3,000, to be divided among 
the student waiters at that hotel who are endeavoring to earn 
something toward the expenses of a college education. 

— The Baltimore Sun states that Mr. Otto Fuchs, principal 
of the Massachusetts Normal Art School, has been chosen to 
take charge of the Maryland Inst. School of Art and Design, 
and that Mr. S. Herbert Adams, a recent graduate of the Mas- 


sachusetts School, will be an instructor in the same institution. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Pourricat Economy. By Arthur Latham Perry, LLD, 
Orrin Sage professor of History and Political Economy in 
Williams College. Eighteenth edition. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $2.50. 

This book was first published in 1865, but in the present edi- 
tion, increased in size to over 600 pages, it shows the rich 
fruits of growth in symmetry of arrangement, and in maturity 
of thought and expression. It has been very carefully and 
thoroughly revised, large portions of it have been rewritten 
once and again and again, untilit has been nowentirely recast 
throughout for new platés, arid also appears with a new and 
simpler title, Political Economy, which will readily distin- 
guish it from the author’s Introduction to Political Economy. 
The number of chapters has been diminished from sixteen to 
fourteen, allowing a fuller development of the more essential! 
portions of the great subject. To thousands familiar with the 
first editions of this admirable standard book, they will find it 
in the present form the same in substance of doctrine, in 
nomenclature for the most part, in scientific divisions and se- 
quences, in clearness of statement, and in the fullness of cur- 
rent and historical illustrations of principles,—the same book 
pruned and grafted with fresh scions. The book is so well 
known that it is only necessary for us to refresh the minds of 
our readers with the topics discussed. They have a chapter 
devoted to each, as follows: 1. History of the Science of Po- 
litical Economy; 2. Field of the Science; 3. Value; 4. Produc- 
tion; 5. Labor; 6. Capital; 7. Land; 8. Cost of Production; 9. 
Money; 10. Money in the United States; 11. Credits; 12. For- 
eign Trade; 13. United States Tariffs; and 14. Taxation. We 
cannot too strongly commend this great work. It isa fitting 
companion to the books of Bascom, Walker, Wells, and Sum- 
ner on this great subject. 


Tue LAMB IN THE MIDST OF THE THRONE; or, The History 
of the Cross. By Kev. J. M. Sherwood, well known as ed. 
itor of the Presbyterian Review. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls. Price, $2.00. 

I. The book is stalwart in tone and unique in character. 
It is a ‘* body of divinity,’’ not in formal statement or scien- 
tific treatment, but in historical order and development. The 
Cross is the central truth, and around it are clustered, in con- 
crete form and historical relation, all the vital doctrines of 
Revelation. Christian theology is thus taught in the form of 
a history; starting with God’s eternal purpose of grace, and 
tracing it down through all the dispensations of time and up 
to the splendid consummation in the eternal kingdom; treat- 
ing the several parts of the transcendent scheme in their his- 
torical order and relative significance. 

IL. The chief subject discussed is especially timely, and of 
the first importance; viz, the True Idea of the Cross, and 
how to give it saving power in the present age of the world; 
while the related themes, briefly passed in review, are all of 
current interest both to the ministry and Christians at large. 

Ili. The view of the Cross as here presented, both in its 
doctrinal and practical aspects, is grand and glorious, and can- 
not fail to fire the Christian heart, while it will broaden one’s 
conception of its infinite significance, and its scope and power 
as a moral redeeming force in God’s kingdom. 

IV. The style of the book is exceedingly fresh, lucid, vigor- 
ous, and candid, while the aim of the work is exalted, and its 
spirit catholic, evangelical, and eminently serious and spiritual. 
It is a book to stir the soul and invigorate the faith of the 
eburch. 


War Sones. For Anniversaries and Gatherings of Soldiers. 
To which is added a selection of Songs and Hymns for Me- 
morial Day. The music is for male voices, and has accom- 
paniments for piano or organ. Boston: Oliver Ditsen & 
Co. Price, 50 cents. 

Grand Army Songs might be a better title than the other, 
which, however, simply indicates the melodies which came 
into notice during our great National struggle. The music of 
the camp will always have a charm to those that heard it, and 
the patriotic songs sung at home will have a place among the 
lyrics of the rescued nation. War Songs is a good-looking 
book of 96 octavo pages. In it we find, 


“ Brave boys are they, 
Gone at their country’s call;” 


and so they were brave boys. ‘‘ Rally round the Flag” is 
there, of course, as is Root’s ‘‘ Battle Cry of Freedom.”’ 


“* We are coming, Father Abraham, 
Six hundred thousand strong,” 


reminds us of the days of threatened disaster. 

“ Just before the battle, Mother,” 

recalls many a touching memory, as does 
Weeping, sad and lonely.” 

“Glory Hallelujah,” ‘‘Old Shady,’’ ‘‘Marching thro’ 
Georgia,” and ‘‘ Tramp, tramp, tramp,”’ are well known to 
the boys. The older patriotic tunes are not forgotten, and 
there is a fall supply of the tender and consoling hymns that 
belong to memorial and funeral occasions. There are also a 
few new tunes. 


SHELDON & Co.’s MopERN ScHoon Reapers. New York: 
Sheldon & Co. 


This admirable series of School Readers is ‘meeting with 
popular favor. The selections are of a very high order of 
merit In this Second Reader the first part continues the 
methods of the First Reader. All new*’words are placed at 
the head of the lessons, to be carefully taught before the read- 
ing begins. In the latter part of the book every new word can 
be readily mastered by the pupil without special drill, if the 


previous work has been thoroughly taught. The mechanical 
execution of these Readers is unsurpassed. The type, paper, 
illustrations, and new patent style of binding, combine to 
make them just suited to school uses. In the grade of the 
Second Reader the following suggestions in respect to teaching 
are offered: “‘ 1. Careful drill upon new words should be con- 
tinued. Pupils should be taught to write such words in sen- 
tences of their own composing, and to pronounce them accu- 
rately and distinctly. 2. Give much attention to the meaning 
of words and sentences, and to the general ideas contained in 
the lessons. 3. By means of the lessons in writing, train 
pupils to write and compose correctly. Every reading-exercise 
should be ‘a lesson in language’ 4. Phonic work should be 
carried on regularly and systematically. The Phonic Chart in 
this Reader should be used in connection with the reading, 
and should not be merely committed to memory and recited. 
5. Make use of the lessons on equivalents, silent letters, etc., 
for the purpose of improving and training in articulation and 
pronunciation; confine attention, at any one lesson, to a very 
small amount of matter, and make the work thorough. 6 
No rules for punctuation have been given. It is believed that 
children at this stage learn the art of punctuation best in con- 
nection with exercises in reading and composing without 
formal rules.” 


A CoMPLETE HAND BOOK OF NEARLY ONE HuNDRED THOU 
SAND SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS, or Synonyms and Words 
of Opposite Meaning. With an appendix embracing a Diction- 
ary of Briticisms, Americanisms, etc., in current use; the 
Grammatical Uses of Prepositions; Prepositions Discriminated 
and Compared; a List of Homonyms with their Etymology; 
a List of Homophonous Words; a Collection of Over Three 
Thousand Quotations, Words, Phrases, Maxims, etc , from 
the Greek, Latin, and Modern Foreign Languages; the Most 
Complete List of Miscellaneous Abbreviations and Contrac- 
tions used in Writing and Printing ever published, being 
over one thousand more than is contained in the latest edition 
of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. By the Rt. Rev. Sam- 
uel Fallows, A.M., D.D., author of Hand book of Abbrevi- 
ations, Synonyms Discriminated, ete., etc, Chicago, Ill: 
The Book Co. Price, $1.00. 

The design of this convenient and useful book is to aid stu- 
dents, literary-men and others in finding the best word to ex- 
press the thought they wish to convey. The antonyms will be 
of great assistance in furnishing words of opposite meaning, 
or a counter-term. In typography and general make-up the 
book is excellent. Appended to the English synonyms and 
and antonyms is a very complete dictionary of Briticisms, 
Americanisms, colloquial phases, etc.,, in current use, and other 
lists of words, quotations, abbreviations, etc., of great value. 
It is a most convenient book, and deserves to have a very large 
sale. It is the only book now before the American public 
which presents, in a really practicable form, the synonyms and 
words of opposite meanings. Bishop Fallows, who is an enthu- 
siastic student of words, has laid under contribution the dic- 
tionaries of Webster, Worcester, Craig, Stormonth, Skeats, 
ete., and the various special works on synonyms by Roget, 
Archdeacon Smith, Crabb, Soulé, Whitaker, Campbell, and 
other writers, for this greatly-needed hand-book. 


A First-LatTin Book. By D Y. Comstock, M.A., instructor 
in Latin, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. Boston: John 
Allyn. Price, 80 cents. 

This well-arranged book is designed as a manual of progres- 
sive exercises and systematic drill in the elements of Latin, 
and introductory to Cesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War. 
The general plan of the book is such that the beginner in 
Latin will get a definite knowledge of the structure of the lan- 
guage as he goes on step by step. 1. It opens with a brief 
review of English etymology and analysis, followed by such 
English idioms and peculiarities in the use of cases as have 
similar or analogous uses in Latin, 2. Elementary principles 
and definitions of Latin etymology follow. These cover all 
essential points, from the alphabet to the first declension of 
nouns,—the mastery of the essentials, 8, The Latin lessons 
then begin,—the simple science is introduced, uses of cases, 
verb, et al ; the uses of subjuncture, constructions of indirect 
discourse; with carefully graded exercises for translation and 
drill. Then follows several pages of Latin narrative, taken 
from the Commentaries on the Gallic War. These are accom- 
panied by notes and explanations. An appendix contains the 
essential forms of inflection, with special vocabularies and 
examples, and a complete general vocabulary, Latin-English 
and English-Latin. 


Sin WALTER Scotr’s Famous Porm, The of the Lake. 
Students’ Edition, with many Illustrations. Edited, with 
Notes, by William J. Rolfe, A.M., formerly head master of 
the high school, Cambridge, Mass., editor of English Classics 
(Shakespeare, Gray, Goldsmith, ete.). Boston: James R, 
Osgood & Co. Price, neatly bound in cloth, with red edges, 
75 cents; to teachers and school-officers for examination, 
cloth, 45 cents. Liberal terms for introduction. 


This beautiful book is uniform with Rolfe’s English Classics, 
published by Harper & Bros., New York, and presents to the 
student a pure text with just the notes that are needed for 
intelligent comprehension and illustration. The aim of the 
editor is to make the poetry the lessons for the student, and 
the notes merely aids in its study. Mr. Rolfe has already laid 
the American students of the English Classics under lasting 
obligations to him for his critical and scholarly editions of 
Shakespeare, Gray, Goldsmith, etc., and the present elucida- 
tion of the famous poem of Scott will increase the debt of 
gratitude they owe him for his labors. The illustrations are 
well executed and numerous, and the general make-up of the 


book is attractive, 


TweLve Americans: their Lives and Times. By Howard 
Carroll. With portraits. New York: Harper & Brothers. | 


This book contains biographical sketches, which were origi- 
nally published at intervals, during the last four years, in the 
New York Times. They have been collected and revised by the 
author, who now offers them in a more durable and attractive 
form. The portraits of the subjects accompany the sketches ; 
that of Horatio Seymour occupies the place of honor as the 
frontispiece. In regular order follow Charles Francis Adams, 
Peter Cooper, Hannibal Hamblin, John Gilbert, Robert C, 
Schenck, Frederick Douglass, William Allen, Allan G. Thur- 
man, Joseph Jefferson, Elihu B. Washburne, and Alexander 
H. Stevens. The sketches are in a spicy vein, and contain 
much reliable information respecting the several individuals 
described. The political and other public services, which com- 
prise the main theme, are set off by charming glimpses of 


home life. 


Poems oF History. Chosen and annotated by Henry A. Ford, 

A.M., Detroit, Mich. M. W. Ellsworth & Co. 

This work is of great value, and will rank as a well-prepared 
manual for poetic illustration, in the reading and teaching of 
history. It contains poems by the most famous writers of all 
ages, relating to the most notable nations, eras, events, and 
characters of the past, from the time of Adam to the present 
year, 1883. The compiler has done his work with commend- 
able impartiality, neither religious or political bias being appar- 
ent. His brief biographical sketches and notes are generally 
accurate, and the index of authors and the general index at 
the close of the book will be found very satisfactory. In his 
illustrations of Bible and Jewish history are found the best 
poems of Wm. Knox, George Croly, Bishop Heber, N. P. 
Willis, Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, and many others. An- 
cient Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Palmyra, Phoenicia, Carthage, 
Greece, — ancient and modern, — Troy, Macedon, Persia, 
Parthia, Rome, The Crusades, the early days of Eugland, 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and the nations of Continental 
Europe, Asia and Africa, are all represented by poems of more 
or less merit. The Western Continent, including the United 
States, Mexico, West Indies, South America, and the Arctic 
Regions, have their history illustrated by less space and fewer 
poems in the volume, but they are by no means less meritori- 
ous; James Montgomery, Mrs. Hemans, John Pierpont, Mrs. 
Sigourney, Fitz-Greene Halleck, T. B. Read, Ralph W. Emer- 
son, William C. Bryant, John G. Whittier, Julia Ward Howe, 
Phebe Cary, and many others of world-wide fame as poets, are 
contributors to this portion of the volume. The illustrations 
are excellent, and the book is one of which compiler and pub- 
lisher may be proud. 


LITERARY NOTES 


— Historical and other Sketches, by James Anthony Froude. 
This selection from the works of Mr. Froude is edited by Pres- 
ident Wheeler of Allegheny College. The introduction gives 
an account of Mr. Froude’s life, opinions, works, and style. 
It gives a more comprehensive estimate of his powers than any 
other that is known to us, Published in Funk & Wagnail’s 
**Standard Library,’’ New York. Price, 25 cents. 


— J. L. Smith, 27 South street, Philadelphia, Pa., map pub- 
lisher, has just issued a Driving Map of Philadelphia and 
Vicinity, from the latest surveys and records, which lays just 
claim to be the most authentic and complete in existence. In 
fact it has no equal, as nothing before published can compare 
with the accuracy with which this mapis drawn. Its size is 
28x40, is folded in a convenient pocket form, and mounted on 
linen to make it durable. 

— The Elocutionist’s Annual, No. 11, contains the best read- 
ings from the current literature of the year. Among many 
other new and popular selections will be found that master- 
piece of humor, ‘The Foxes’ Tails; or, Sandy Macdonald’s 
Signal,” as read by Professors Churchill and Cumnock; ‘ Nico- 
demus Dodge,”’ by Mark Twain; Boyeson’s Thora;”’ Song 
of the Mystic,” by the poet priest, Father Ryan; ‘ Ticket 
o’ Leave,”’ by George R. Sims; Twain’s ‘‘ Telephonic Conver- 
sation,’’ made popular through its rendition by Professor Hib- 
bard of Wesleyan University; Burdette’s amusing ‘‘ Froward 
Duster;”’ a realistic little little sketch entitled, ‘‘ The Romance 
of a Hammock ;’’ Tennyson’s ‘‘Grandmother’s Apology ;’”’ 
Longfellow’s “‘ Decoration Day,” etc. This number appears 
in a handsome and appropriate new cover and design. Ready 
August 20, and for sale by all booksellers and newsdealers. 
200 pages; paper, 35 cents; cloth, 60 cents, Published by the 
National School of Elocution and Oratory, 1416 and 1418 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


H. F. 8, Lib.: Duodecimo ed.; Altiora Peto; a novel L. Oliphant; 
20 cts.....What Social Classes Owe to Each Other; oy Ww @. Sumner’ 
New York: Harper & Bros. 

Speclinons of French Literature; from Villea 

renc rature; ; 
edited by Geo. Saintabary; 
A a History by the Brace System; by John Trainer. Chicago: 

‘A History of the New York State Teachers? Assoc, ; . ©. Kirk. 
York: L. Kellogg & Co. 

A Primer of American Literature; by Charles F. Richardson; 2ist 
thousand. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Modern Spanish Readings; by W. I. ane. Bost.: Ginn, Heath & Co. 

Handbook of the Earth: Natural Methods in Geography; by Louisa P. 
Hopkins. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 50 cts. 

Jewish Artisan Life; by Franz Delitzsch, D.D.; 15 cts. New York: 
& Wagnalis. 

Barnes’ New National Reader, No. 1. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

Handbook of Abbreviations and Contractions, Current, Classical, and 

Standard 
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OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


(All computations are for the latitude and meridian of Boston.) 
THE PLANETS,—SEPTEMBER, 1883. 


Mercury reaches her greatest elongation east of the Sun on 
the 11th, and will be brightest from the 8th tothe llth. Be- 
ing at eastern elongation, he will, of course, be an evening 
star. He will be about 8° west of the first-magnitude star, 
Spica Virginis, and sets as follows: 


September 5, Th. 13m. evening. 
September 8, Th. Tm. evening. 
September 12, 6h. 58m. evening. 


As he sets only about three-fourths of an hour after the Sun, 
it will be very difficult, and perhaps impossible, to see him. 
Mars, although rising before midnight during the lat- 
ter part of the month, is not called an evening star until 
after his western quadrature, which occurs Nov. 1. He is 
moving eastward past the stars of the constellation Gemini, 
and during the latter portion of the month will be about mid- 
way between Procyon and the “ largest and finest double star 
visible in the northern hemisphere,’ Castor. Mars rises as 


follows: 
September 10, Oh. Tm. morning. 
September 20, 12h. Om. evening. 
September 30, 11h. 48m. evening. 


Jupiter is situated near the western boundary of the constel- 
lation Cancer, and about 5° west of the peculiar naked-eye 
cluster known as Presepe. He rises as follows: 


September 10, 12h. 9m. morning. 
September 20, Oh. 59m. morning. 
September 30, Oh. 27m. morning. 


JUPITER’S SATELLITES: ECLIPSES. 


Sat. L, 4d. 3h. 6m. morn. Disappearance. 
“ 11d. 5h. Om. * 


“ IL, 18d. 8h, 27m 
“ 1V., 19d. 4h, 56m, 
“ 2d. 8h. im. 


Visible transits occur as follows: 


5th, 3h. 20m. morn., egress. 
llth, 4h. 59m. morn., ingress. 
12th, 3h. 10m. morn., ingress. 
19th, 5h. 8m. morn., ingress. 
20th, 3h. 25m. morn. egress. 
2lst. 1h. 56m. morn., egress. 
27th. 3h. 13m. morn., ingress, 
28th, 1h. 35m. morn., ingress. 


Passing off at 3h. 54m. (Sat. L.), and Sat. LV. at 4h. 3im. egress. 
But four visible occultations occur this month; viz., 
4th, 2h. 59m., reapppearance. 
13th, 2h. 46m., reappearance. 
20th, 4h. 44m., reappearance. 
27th, 4h. 10m., reappearance. 
FAVORABLE DATES,—HOUR, 3h. 24m. A. M. 

On the Ist all the satellites will be visible and clustered re- 
markably close to the planet; 14th, most widely separated, 
IV. being alone upon the east; 26th, only IV. will be visible, 
I, being in eclipse, III. in occultation, and II. in transit; 21st, 
all visible upon the west, and 17th upon the east. 


SATURN is favorably situated, rising as follows: 


September 10, 10k. 5m. evening. 
September 20, 9A. 26m. evening. 
September 30, 8h. 46m. evening. 


He reaches his western quadrature (90° W. of Sun) on the 
2d, passes one degree north of the Moon on the 2ist, and is 
stationary on the 22d. He is a few degrees east of Aldebaran 
in the Hyades, and this is the most favorable month of ’83 for 
observing the wondrous beauty of his ring system, made vis- 
ible with any small instrument. Like Jupiter, Saturn is af- 
flicted with spots and belts, the latter parallel to the equator, 
and both very changeable. 

The Astronomer Huggins has shown by the spectroscope 
that Saturn possesses an atmosphere quite similar to that of 
Jupiter. The rings present to our vision the only instance of 
level surfaces know in the universe. Each side is alternately 
presented to our view for a period of fifteen years. During 
the latter part of 1877 and beginning of 1878 the edge of the 
rings was presented to the earth, and about 7!¢ years later the 
widest opening will occur, and again contract to the edge- 
view again in 1892, 

EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS AND CLUSTERS, 
SEPT. 21, 1883. h. m. 

a Andromede (Alpheratz) in meridian 0 8 morning. 

o Ceti (Mira, variable) in meridian . 2 14 “ 

6 Persei (Algol, variable) in meridian . ae “ 

" Tauri (Aleyone, or Light of Pleiades) rises 8 3 evening. 

a Tauri (Aldebaran) rises 9 24 


8 Orionis (Rigel)rises . . 21 
a Orionis (Betelguese) rises 


@ Canis Majoris (Sirius, or Dog Star) ri 1 
@ Canis Minoris (Procyon) rises . ° 1 
a Leonis (Regulus) rises . . . . 8 
@ Virginis (Spica) sets 6 
@ Bootis (Arcturus) sets . 9 
@ Scorpionis (Antares) sets . . . 8 34 
@ Lyre (Vega) in meridian 
@ Aquille (Altair) in meridian. 7 
Cygni (Deneb) inmeridian . . 8 
@ Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) in meridian 10 
Penn Yan, Yates Co., N.Y., 1883. 


fiead the last column on page 153 of this issue. 


THE SONG OF THE OLD FOLKS IN THE NEW 
SCHOOL - HOUSE. 


Things ain’t now as they used to be 
A hundred years ago, 
When schools were kept in private rooms 
Above stairs or below; 
When sturdy boys and rosy girls 
Romped through the drifted snow, 
And spelled their duty and their ‘abs,’ 
A hundred years ago. 


Those old school-rooms were dark and cold 
When winter’s sun ran low; 
But darker was the master’s frown, 
A hundred years ago; 
And high hung up the birchen rod, 
That all the school might see, 
Which taught the boys obedience 
As well as Rule of Three. 


Though ’twas but little that they learned, 
A hundred years ago, 

Yet what they got they ne’er let slip,— 
’T was well whipped in, you know. 

But now the times are greatly changed, 
The rod has had its day, 

The boys are won by gentle words, 
And girls by love obey. 


The school-house now a palace is, 
And scholars, kings and queens; 

They master Algebra and Greek 
Before they reach their teens. 

Where once was crying, thusic sweet 
Her soothing influence sheds; 

Ferules are used for beating time, 
And not for beating heads. 


Yes, learning was a ragged boy, 
A hundred years ago; 

With six weeks schooling in a year, 
What could the urchin do ? 

But now he is a full-grown man, 
And boasts attainments rare; 

He’s got his silver slippers on, 
And running everywhere. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM ATLANTA, GA. 


ATTICUS HAYGOOD. 

In the circus procession which takes its annual round through 
town and village,—the stirring notes of its wind instruments 
penetrating to quiet school-rooms, where listening and impris- 
oned youngsters suddenly raise their heads with a look of in- 
surrection,—in the circus procession there is always a person- 
age who sits in front of the actors’ wagon, his hands filled with 
the amazing bundle of reins with which he guides that long, 
long train of horses. 

Now, Dr. Atticus Haygood always puts me in mind of that 
man. He can hold the reins of such an astonishing number 
of enterprises, and with such complete success! As for a weak 
person like myself, who can, when on my mettle, do exactly 
1,1, things at once, it makes my head dizzy to see the doings 
ot people of administrative ability like there Haygoods, who 
are as bound to leave a broad mark on Georgia as any people 
in it, Last year, Miss Laura Haygood, who is head of the 
Girls’ High School, with over two hundred pupils and six 
teachers, organized and administered a charitable society in 
Trinity Methodist Church, which, besides doing a great and 
wise work among the poor of Atlanta, not only reacted on 
Trinity, stirring up its religious feelings to the depths, but 
also stimulated the zeal of benevolent women in all the 
churches of the city, and is having evident and growing effect 
in other parts of Georgia. 

A HAPPY OLD LADY. 

On the corner of a quiet residence street, near my Atlanta 
home, there is a plain house on a lot raised and made private 
by a high stone terrace, surmounted by a hedge. Two flights 
of steps lead to a secluded piazza, surrounded by flowers and 
shaded by magnolia trees, where, unseen, you can look far up 
and down the street. Ihave spent many twilight hours on that 
piazza with an old lady, the mother of the two Haygoods of 
whom [ have spoken. From her I think they derived some of 
their best characteristics. She was the daughter of William 
Askew, an early Methodist preacher, who had two or three 
States for his circuit, She came from a class of whom little is 
known by Northern people, who divided all Southerners into 
‘aristocrats’? and ‘‘mean whites.”’ This was the class of 
the plain, substantial, up-country folk-thinkers, rather than 
literary people, who never in their lives disdained any honest 
work, manual or otherwise, though people falsely say so. The 
rolling country of old Georgia was full of such people. They 
ruled old Georgia, and from them sprung her most prominent 
men. I hope I may ever live to see her as well ruled again. 

Mrs. Haygood was, in youth, a teacher, a great worker, and 
an organizer. Trinity Church, Atlanta, was founded in her 
school-room. In the small beginning she used to take her ser- 
vant and sweep it, and her boy Atticus (named for Cicero’s 
friend) used to light the lamps, When Trinity gathered to her 
funeral, a very few months ago, it was the largest church of 
any name in Georgia. 

Mrs. Haygood always seemed to me the happiest old lady 
that I ever knew. Did it ever occur to you, reader, how sel- 
dom one meets a completely happy old person ? One bad child 
can poison all the pleasure to be derived from a dozen good 
ones. There was an honorable, toilsome life behind her; a 
comfortable, serene old age, surrounded by loving children; 


and a blessed hope for the future. Her youngest son, Wm. A. 


Haygood, is a lawyer of high character and fine talents. He 
says he is always described as ‘“‘ somebody’s brother,’’ like the 
German who, in youth, was called ‘‘the son of the great 
Mendelssohn,” and, in old age, “‘ the father of the great Men- 
delssohn,.”’ 


LATIN AND GREEK. 

Samuel Barnett said to me ene day: “It is impossible to 
learn all about anything,—for example, all about a button, 
unless you learn all about everything in the universe.’’ The 
alleged necessity of knowing Greek in order to know science, 
puts one in mind of this. Why, the question of this day is 
what not to know. To every one of us there is a vast amount 
of knowledge exceedingly desirable and valuable, which we 
must give up knowing, or miss something a great deal better. 
To a person who has a competent property and a taste for 
good reading, or who has the talents to live by literature, Latin 
and Greek are an important acquisition ; those who have 
neither are almost sure to buy their classics at the expense of 
knowing nothing of nature. As for girls, who mostly quit 
school before they are twenty, it is widely true of them that 
they do not and cannot give time enough to Latin to get any 
of the higher advantages from it, and yet they make such a 
sacrifice of time for Latin that they know nothing of nature, 
take no interest in the progressive thought of their day, and, 
in fact, have no education except in a very narrow sense of the 
word, Exiza A, Bowen. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— Dr. Venukoff, during his late journey in Central Asia, 
discovered the horse, the camel, and the goose, in their wild 
state. No alarm was shown by some of their number after 
other of their associates had been shot. 


— Inthe Naturforscher, Dr. K. Miillenhoff has apparently 
solved the question of the cells of bees. He endeavors to 
prove that the peculiar form of these structures is due neither 
to a high intelligence nor to a miraculous instinct, but simply 
to certain unavoidable physical conditions. 


— A simple barometer can be made by filling a pickle-bottle, 
within three inches of the top, with water. hen fill a clean 
Florence oil-flask with water, and plunge the neck as far as 
it will go into the larger bottle. The water in the flask will 
rise and fall with the weather, sometimes leaving it perfectly 
empty eight hours before a storm. 


— Next spring an International Congress of Ornithologists 
will be held in Vienna under the paste of the Crown 
Prince Rudolf. One of the objects of the meeting is to secure 
such legislation among the nations as will protect the song- 
sters of the grove, and the destroyers of pestiferous vermin. 
The Austrian Government is to send out free invitations to 
almost every foreign government, and grant its representatives 
a free passage. 

— A new battery has been devised by MM. Lelande and 
Chaperon. It isa single-cell one. The liquid used is caustic 
potash. The depolarizing electrode is oxide of copper, and 
the other pole is made of zinc. This electric battery is manu- 
factured in various forms. Its electro-motive force is nearly 
one volt, and it is said to give a steady current through even 
a low resistance for a good many hours. When the power, or 
rather energy, is exhausted, the battery can be restored to its 
nent condition by sending a current through it from an accu- 
mulator. 


IN GENERAL. 


— The Golden Rule ventures the prediction that so long as 
the Andover professors walk through the White Mountains on 
foot, the theology of Andover will not be dry or musty. 


— It is said that the results of the recent examinations of 
women students at Cambridge, Eng., are satisfactory, five hav- 
ing obtained honors and two degrees. In the Mathematical 
Tripos, Miss Perrin, of Girton College, occupied the position 
of Wrangler. In the Natural Science Tripos, five women stu- 
dents obtained degrees; in the Moral Science Tripos, three; 
in the Historical Science Tripos, four; and in the Classical 
Tripos, twelve women students obtained either degrees or 
honors. All the young women had been prepured at Girton or 
Newnham College. 

— The Literary Congress of Amsterdam this month will be 
an event of considerable interest. Victor Hugo, it will be re- 
membered, is the honorary oy ae of the congress. England 
will be represented there by Blanchard Jerrold, Germany by 
Paul Heyse and Dr. Léwenthal, Austria hy Count Beust, 
Spain by A. Calzado, Italy by Paoli Ferrari, and the United 
States by Consul General Walker. There are few distin- 
guished literary names among the committees. Among the 
subjects which are to be discussed at this congress are the 
project of a universal literary convention and the proprietary 
rights of heirs to literary productions. 


— A writer in the London Journal of Science dwells on the 
superlative advantages Germany affords for the technical edu- 
cation of the middle class. Chemnitz, he says, has already 
taken away the glove trade of Nottingham, and is, in the opin- 
ion of many, slowly undermining the trade of that place in 
cotton hosiery. Neither mentally nor physically does he con- 
sider the Chemnitz people naturally superior to those at Not- 
tingham, but the former have much greater educational ad- 
vantages. He adds: ‘‘ At Bonn I saw an English town spring- 
ing up, inhabited almost entirely by English, who had come 
to have their children educated.”’ 

— The National Association of Deaf-Mates. have been hold- 
ing their second triennial meeting in New York. Referring 
to the matter, the Springfield Republican says: ‘‘ The system 
of articulation, practised in the Clarke Institution at North- 
ampton, it is now strenuously urged, can never be universally 
adopted, or succeed except with those who have in their child- 
life been possessed of speech and hearing. The deaf-mutes 
carry on their conventions with the same forms as talking peo- 
ple do, and are particularly lively in their politics, squabbling 
over the appointment of committees and the election of officers 
as if they were common democrats or republicans. They are 
silent, to be sure, though they clap hands for applause, but 
they are by no means still, for there are forty hands in the air 
at a time on occasion, and the discussions are very lively.’’ 


= —— to the late circular on spelling reform, issued 
by the United States Bureau on Education, Nuiure says that 
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there are signs in it that there is small hope of all English- | Tipton.—— } principal to thé high school principal. Mr. Messer is a man 


speaking nations agreeing upon a uniform standard of pronun- 
ciation, sti]! less of their agreeing to represent uniformly the | 
sound of such words in print; the result, therefore, of the 
adoption of phonetic spelling must be the break-up of the En- 
lish language, which, it might have been hoped, would have 
me the language common to at least half the civilized 
earth. Each country,—and it is hard to say how small division 
of each country,—would soon have a brogue of its own, whose 
steadily-increasing differentiation from all others will have 
nothing to check it. We have before our eyes now the smal! 
beginning of a natural confusion of tongues which the Hebrews 
of old well knew to be a curse, though ignorant of the process 
of evolution. 

— The idea that prevention is better than cure seems to be 
gaining ground everywhere. In England the Council on Eda- 
cation have sanctioned the addition of hygiene to the list of 
sciences toward instruction, in which aid is afforded by the 
Science and Art Department. The following is the syllabus of 
the subject: ‘** Elementary stage: (1) food, diet, and cooking; 
(2) water and beverages; (3) air; (4) removal of waste and 
impurities; (5) shelter and warming; (6) local conditions; (7) 
personal hygiene; (8) treatment of slight wounds and acci- 
dents. Advanced stage: (1) food and adulterations; (2) water 
and beverages; (3) examination of air,—chemical and micro- 
scopical; (4) removal of waste and impurities; (5) shelter and 
warming; (€) local conditions; (7) personal hygiene; (8) pre- 
vention of disease. Honors: In addition to the topics enu- 
merated under the elementary and advanced stages, questions 
will be set in the following subjects: trades, nuisances, vital 
statistics, sanitary law. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ARKANSAS.—The public schools of Little Rock appear, from 
the report of the supt. Mr. J. M. Fish, to be in a reasonably 
flourishing condition.——It is stated that a house in Little 
Rock without children of school-age, is an exception; that four additional 
rooms, yoarty. are needed to accommodate the wants of the public. There 
is a high school ee apparently for each race. The supt. receives $1,500 
per annum; principals of grammar and high schools, $115, and subordi- 
nate teachers from $80 to 40 per month, all teachers being employed from 
month to month. In addition to the public interest, we believe two of our 
Nortbern missionary societies are about establishing a accademical and 
collegiate institutions for white and colored pupils at Little Rock. The 
State of Arkansas, ve a steady and valuable immigration, is rapidly 
coming to resemble the Northwestern States, and the educational pros- 
pects on every hand are encouraging. 


CoLoRabDo. — State-Supt. Shattuck appointed Aug. 31 and 
Sept. lfor the examination of teachers by county supts,—— 
Mr. F. Williams, of Illinois, accepts principalship of Hinsdale 
School, Pueblo.——Larimer Co.'s first Teachers’ Inst., just closed at Fort 
Collins, was a very interesting one. Instruction was given by Dr. J. A. 
Sewall, Rev D. H. Moore, State Supt. Shattuck, Prest. Ingersoll, Profs. 
Lawrence, Remington, and others. Supt. McCreery of Larimer Co con- 
ducted the institute. He is an earnest, able teacher.——Prin. Remington 
is doing good work for the Fort Collins schools. He and his teachers 
— t year with a dictionary. They have now a well-organized 


State Editor, ALBION N. Waterloo, Iowa. 


lowa.—J. McNaughton has been called from the superin- 
tendency of the Winona (Minn.) schools to take charge of the 
schools of Counci] Bluffs. He was formerly at Cedar Falls, in 
this State, and his return to the State will be welcomed by the fraternity, 
as Mr. N. is one of the most thorough and successful su in the West. 
—The Greenbackers have nominated Miss Abbie 0. Canfield, of Des 
Moines Co., for supt. of public instruction. —-S. A. Rose, of the Davenport 
schools, leaves the profession for that of law at Fargo, Dak.——J. K. 
Sweeney, formerly of East Waterloo, is now western agent for R. 8. Davis 
& Co., Boston. e is located at Dubuque. Mr. Sweeney bas the confi- 
dence of all as a man of undoubted integrity and worth.—Manchester 


— We are glad to note the recent advancement of of M. N. Messer 


of breedth, depth, and wth.——The Centerville schools are fortunate, 
as they have - ed inte the hands of H. C. Hollingsworth, of Ottamwa, 
formerly at Morning Sun and Knoxville. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Il. 

Inurvors.—Carrie B. Crinbill succeeds Miss Hawley as high 
schoo! teacher in West Division, Aurora. She has formerly 
been teaching in Cairo High School Supt. Smith of Sanga- 
mon Co., is organizing his townships into districts for more effective work 
during the coming year.——N_ T. Veatch, of Ratler schools, has taken to 
himself a wife from Rushville.——Gov. Hamilton has appointed Supt. 
Raab. Ex-Supts. Slade and Bateman, Hon. James Shaw of Mt. Carroll, 
Prin. Boltwood of Evanston, Co). Parker of Englewood, Prest. Hewett, 
Prof. Inglis of Carbondale, Hon. E. R. E. Kimbrough of Danville, and 
Supt, Lane of Cook Co., to represent I/linois at the educational conference 
in Louisville in Sept ——J. T. Johnson of Peoria, oe private school 
part of the summer to prepare 21 pupils for the hig school. They all 

sed.——Miss Martha Cook, of Rock Island, into Davenport High 

hool next year; and Miss Annette Bowman, of the same place, goes to 
a ition at Norma), ——Estimation rather than examination is the plan 
being pursued this year by several county supts. in my | certificates. 
Allenworth of ‘iszewell, Kurgess of Piatt, and Trainer o Macon are 
among the number.——Buell P. Colton, returned from Johns Hopkins 
Univ., has accepted a position in Ottawa township High Gchoo).—— Harriet 
Dunn closes her work in the Bloamington High School at the end of this 
(her 13th) year, and goes to take the principalship of schools in Nevada 
City. The present condition of Princeton High School is being thor- 


oughly discussed in the local papers. We are sorry for the school that 
becomes matter for debate of rival editors. ——At the closing of Whiteside 
Co. Inst., Prof. Scott said he had never seen a better class of teachers in| 
an institute.——Supt. Gastman of Decatur spent a day with Shelby Co. ' 
Inst., and addr the assembled teachers ——Supt. Peadro of Moultrie, 
after four weeks of drill, spends a week with his teachers holding the ses- 
sion required by the new law. 


State Editor, A. 8. ULIN, Jola, Kan. 

Kansas.—The Brown Co. Normal Inst., Prof. Jas. A. Race, 
conductor, closed Aug. 31. The number in attendance was 
115, the largest for several years past.——Hiawatha schools 
open Sept. 10. Prof. Whittemore, the superintendent, has nine assistants 
this year. This town has the most advanced high school course in the 
State, Leavenworth and ba wer excepted.——Supt. Stanley of Lawrence 
completed his work as conductor of the Montgomery Co. Inst. Aug. 24. 
He is retained for the season of 1884 ——Prof. O. M. Crary, of Abilene, 
takes the principalship of the Council Grove schools.-——Dr. Marvin re. 
fuses to serve longer as chancellor of the university. ——Prof. Ward, late 
of the Ag). Coll., accepts the presidency of Ottawa Oniv.—The schools 
of Kansas, of every grade, primary and secondary, public and private, 
reopen with increased attendance, better equipped with teachers and 
apparatus, and supported by a pablic sentiment which wil! not allow the 
cause of education to suffer or go a step backw 


MINNKSOTA.—Kochester employs 21 teachers and a supt. 
who teaches one-half of the time. The pupils in the lowest 
primary grades use pen and ink in writing, with excellent 
results, so far as execution of work and neatness of copy-books are 
concerned,——The schools of Olmsted Co. are doing finely under the effi- 
cient management of Supt. F.L. Cook. The schools of this county have 
for years been considered among the best in the State, but they show in- 
dications of decided progress. 


Souts CaRoLiInaA.—Rev. Prof J. Steck, D D., pastor of the 
Coll. Church at Newbury and special financial agent of the 
college, is now in the East endeavoring to procure funds, books, 
and additional apparatus for this institution, which, amidst struggles and 
reverses bas done so much in the past, and shows such fair promise for 
the tuture. Wrecked in the war,—endowment, furniture, books, and ap- 
paratas, even building gone,—it has 7 struggled on, till now the 
college property is worth $30,000. If an endowment can be obtained its 
future success is assured. 


TENNESSEE.—The city schools of Jackson, under Supt. T. 
J. Porter, are a fine success. Prof. Porter has been reélected, 
and, as an appreciation of his success, the board have raised 
his salary from $1,500 to $2,000.—Vanderbiilt Univ., at Nashville, has 
received another gift of $100 000 from Wm. H. Vanderbilt. It is to be 
applied to technical education.——Supt. Porter of Jackson is recuperating 
in Ohio avd West Virginia.——Prof. J. C. Brooks, formerly of this State, 
has been elected aupt. of schools at ‘Tyler, Texas ——Gov. Bates has re- 
cently appointed Prof. Frank Goodman « member of the State Roard of 


has secured, by advancing salary $300, the services of 8. M. Hastings, of 


Ed. to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of ex-Supt. Crawford. 


DIXON PENCIL PRIZE DRAWINGS. 


the system of awarding prizes for lead- pencil 

by the Dixon Graphite Pencil Co. 
of Jersey City. The results were 80 satisfactory that the 
number of prizes was largely increased for the second year. 
The following is the report of the judges for the season of 1882 
and 1888. The conditions were, first, that the pupil should 
come from a Public, Private, or Art School in the United 
States; second, that the ss — wholly executed 

ith the Dixon American Graphite Pencil. 
"The judges chosen were Miss Josephine Locke, Supervisor 
of Drawing in the Public Schools of St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. Henry 
Hitchings, Director of Drawing in the Boston (Mass.) schools; 
and Mr James Smilie, of New York. (The latter gentleman 
was unable to be present at the examination. ) 

The total number of drawings received were 354: males, 
126; females, 228. They represent 25 States in the Union. 

To pupils from Art Schoosl, prizes were awarded as follows: 


Address. Am't Prize. Kind Draw’g. 
E. B. a Lynn, Mass., $15.00, Object or Cast. 
Miss Abbie L. King, artford, Conn., 12 00, Cast or Object. 
Chas. H. a n, -00, 
Fleet, York,) Woman's 2500, Orig'n'l Design. 
Carrie De Clyne, N. York, | Inst. of 20.00, .- ~ 
C. D. Jacques, N. York, | Tecbatoal 15.00, 
A. 8. Woodcock, N. York,) Design. 10.00, bd “ 
Mary Fairchild, St. Louis, Mo., 25 00, Life. 
Sydney P. Guild, Lynn, Mass , 12.00, ns 
Miss McDougall, New York, 10.00, 
M. L. D. Watson, Morristown, N. J., 8.00, 
ils from Normal Schools, prizes were awarded as follows: 

Amt. Prize. Kind Draw'g. 
Belle Gregory, Tonica, Lil., $15.00, Cast or Object. 
M, Guist, Titusville, Pa., 12.00, “6 
Louise Payne San Jose, Cal., 10.00, “ “ 
Agnes Howell, Dixon, Ill., 0, 
Mary F. Dewing, Baltimore, Md., 25.00, Origin’! Design. 
Jennie Sterling, Baltimore, Md., 15 00, “ 


Baltimore, Md, 15.00, “ “ 


Alethea Owin 
Baltimore, Md., 10 00, 


Lucy Fk. Hudgins, 


‘© pupils from High Schools, the following prizes were awarded: . 
David 8. Kotz, South Bend, Ind., $25.00, Origin’! Design. 
Ella M. Cuase, Washington, D. C., 20.00, “ “ 
Nathan M. Allen, Lancaster, Mase., 15.00, es “ 


Lexington, Maes., 


Fred. L. Emery, 10 00, Reprod'n copy. 


Alice Hotaling, Albany, N. Y., 10.00, 
Susie M. King, Albany, N. Y., 10.00, as é 
Mary Shanks, Albany, N. Y., 10.0), sd “ 
To pupils from Grammar Schools, the following prizes were awarded: 
Name. Address. Am't Prize. Kind Draw'g. 


Bessie A.Grindrod, Albany, N. Y., $20.00, Origin’ Design. 


Almon H. Millard, Albany, N. Y., 15.00, 

Howard Fowler, Madeira, U., 10.00, “ “ 
Clara B. Crossman, Swampscott, Mass, 20.00, Life. 
Emogene Hazeltine, Jamestown, N. Y., 15.00, 
Frederic FE. Bausch, St. Louis, Mo., 10.00, “ 


And six others, varying from $3 00 to $8.00. 
To pupils from Private Schools, the following prizes were awarded: 
Name. Address. Am't Prize. Kind. Draw’g. 
Amelia Langley, New York, $5.00, Cast or Object. 
Three others, from $2.00 to $3 00 
To pupils in Primary, Intermediate, Kindergarten. and other schools, 
below the grade of Grammar Schools, the following prizes were awarded: 


Name. Address. Am't Prize. Kind Draw’g. 
nna W. Hill, Tough Kenamon, Pa., $10.00. 
M. Ella Ashbridge, West Chester, Pa., 8.00. All kinds, 
Lena Hickley, Syracuse, N. Y., 7 00. Assorted. 


G. G. Cotton, Elma, N. Y.. 5.00. 

And thirty one others, varying from $1.00 to $3.00 

In addition to these, there were ninety other prizes of a 
beautiful case of artists’ pencils, given to the ten best drawings 
in the respective classes, after the cash prizes were awarded. 
Several prizes remain unawarded, there not having been re- 
ceived any drawings in competition. 

The above report is certified to over the signatures of Miss 
Locke of St. Louis, and Mr. Hitchings of Boston. 


New for Next Term. 
Newcomb & Holden's Briefer Astronomy, 


Ready Sept. 15, 1883. 
Martin's Briefer Human Body. 
Ready Sept. 25, 1883. 
Witt’s Classical Mythology. Translated from 
tne Seman with table Myths... $1.25. 
Macloskie’s Elementary Botany. $1.60. 
Porter's Outlines of the Constitutional 
Mistery of the United States ... $1.50. 
by 


German Comedies. Selected an 


d annotated 
Sigmon M. Sterne, author of “ Stadien und Plan- 
dereien.” Ready Sept. 1, 1883. 
Newcomb’s Algebra for Colleges. New Ed. 
With Supplewentary examples. 
ey” Specimen copies sent tpaid to Teachers 
New Descriptive Catalogue sent for on 


KQUIP 


PATENTED. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 


Address the Manu/rs., 


entire satisfaction they have given. 


sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 
Prices. 
Ladies’ Laced Back, and Boned, $2.25 


Children's and Infante’, - - 


OILSE WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children, and Infants. 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have ac HARRISON'S FRENCH SYNTAX. A crit- 
quired is wholly owing to the meritorious pian of their construction, and the 


The Cat represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned and 
with 3 of under fulled piece, is that of 
a corset front, 80 that a corset an rfect bust-support is provided within a! 
waist. Inthe Open Back Soft Waiete, as made Son Yhildren and Infants, par- erto in English that filled anything like the same p.ace. 
ticular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the growin . 
little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety o 


Sent by nail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention this journal. 
Directions for Measuring. 

For Ladies and Misses, take a snug. 

“ Whole “ «* Sofs, 1.75 | measure around waist over dress, and | 

Misses’ “« Boned, 1.75) give it to us in inches. 

For Children and Infants, take chest ®®d."”—Boston Globe. 

1 00 | measure also, and state age of child. 


One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


Choice Text-Books, 


Each Unsurpassed in Its Class. 


ical study of the French Language on the basis 
of Edouard Mitzner. With practical exercises. 
By Prof. JAMES A, HARRISUN, of Washington 
and Lee University. $2 00, 

‘* So far as Iam aware, there has been nothing hith- 


it should be in the hands of all teachers.””’ — P 
Whitney. cf Yale. 
BALDWIN’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
AnD LITERARY CRITICISM. Desigued tor the 
use of Schools and Colleges. Vol. 1., Poetry, 6(8 
pp.; Vol. 1}., Prose, 580 pp. Each $2 00, 
‘* This is the best text-book on English Literature for 
general use as well as ior students that we have ever 


FENNO’S SCIENCE AND ART OF ELO- 
CUTUON; or How to Read and Speak. Pt. 1, 
Theoretical; Pt. 2 Vocal Culture; Pt. 3, Helps to 
the Study; Pt. 4, Readings and Recitals. $1.25. 

“T have never met with any other vook on the sub- 


HENRY HOLT & Pablishers, 
417 tf 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


DR. SAUVEUR’S 
Educational Works. 


Introduction to the Teaching of Living Languages, $0.25 
Introduction to —— of Ancient guages, 0.25 
De I’'Easeignement des langues vivantes, . . 


HISTOR 
BY THE 


BRACE 


0.25 SYSTEM Cloth; price, 81.00. 
” A. FLANACAN, 163 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


Y | dates ; Find rare points and objects of historical interest; Make 
interesting study; Use and make “ Queer Queries.” 


States History. 


swers ; 300 Review Questions ; 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., } Agts. for 
Boston, Mass. New England, 


It Teaches the pupil how to Study his lesson; How to picture the events on the 
| mind; Find the prominent facts needed ; Find parallel authorities; How to remember 


218 pages of Blackboard-forms; Directions for Stud ; 850 Queer Queries, with An- 
History of Individual States; Mottves of States, etc. 


A BOOK for TEACHER and PUPLLE, Janes thngerord. wernt 


REILW’S THE ARTIST AND HIS MIS- 
SEON. A Studyin Asthetics. $1.50. 

‘* After a careful reading, I am free to commend it a8 

history the most | an admirable text-book for the instruction of such pu- 

pils in our high schools and seminaries of learning as 


Filling both Teacher and Puptl with Enthusiasm and Love for the Study of United | oy y,{esire to get an insight into the true ends and aims 


of esthetic culture.”"—Prof. T. C. Porter, of Lafayette. 
EASY LESSONS IN GERMAN. A Manual 
of the German Language especially adapted for 
beginners, By AVGUSTIN KNOFLAOH, $1.00. 
‘It is a model of conciseness aud clearness of ex- 
ression. Its definitions are marked by precision, and 
etin. 


433 ¢ S&F Special liberal terms for examination and in- 


Entretiens sur la Grammaire, ... .. «+ « 1,75 
Cnnsories aveo les E éves. Edition Illustrée, . 
Causerles avec ies Enfants. Edition Illustrée, , 1.25 
Hab'es de La Foutaine (avec Notes et ) 1.50 
Talks with Casar, “ De Bello Gallico,” ... . 1.50 
The Vade Mecum of the Latinist, ..... . 0.2 
A Word-for-Word Rendering into English of “ De 
Bello Gallico.” Book 


Contes Merveiileux, suivis d'une Etude sur 


IN base. 


THIS APPARATUS stands 6 feet high, 
and is constructed of brass, with heavy iron 


troduction. Correspondence invited. 


FOR TEACHERS, STUDENTS, TRAVELERS, ETC,| JOHN E. POTTER & C0., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


It will show, (1) lateral pressure of 


; (8) that during the free fall of liq- 


“HISTORICAL and other STUDIES,’' 
by James Anthony Froude, price 25 cts.; 


To obtain these works, Schools and Booksellers 
should address F. W. Cuerisrerx, New York; CARL 
SCHOENHOF, Boston; WANAMAKER, P 
phia; or RuBERT CLARKE, Cincinnati. 

Ce Sor examination will be sent postpaid to 
Teachers who will remit half the retail price 
SAUVEOR, Randolph, Vt. 

The next number of Les Réor£ATIONES 
LOLOGIQUES will come out October 1. The subscrip- 
tion price is $2.00; for classes and schools, $1.50. 


Address Dr. L. SAUVEUR, Randolph, Vt. 
SCHOOL AIDS contain 212 beautiful 


uids there is no lateral pressure : and (4) the path of 
projectiles at any angle of elevation. It also contains 
(5) @ Zantalus cup arrangement, and (6) a siphon fount- 
ain, and illustrates (7) the principle of the Sprengel 
pump. Price only $5.50. Orders addressed to 
A. P. GAGE, 
4340 English High Schcol, Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


Thirty-eight oak, single SCHOOL DESKS, good as 
new ; $2.00. P. O. BOX 380, 


Chromo Excelsior Merit and Credit Cards, ice 
$1; % set, 40 sam le School Reward Cards, 
Fup. Co., Warren, Pa. 430 


Patnam’s Handbook Dictionary, 


A PRACTICAL and CONVERSATIONAL 
DICTIONARY of the English, French, and 
German Languages. In parallel columns, 
Sor the use of Teachers, Students, Travelers, 
éc. By F, Coampers, F.R.AS. 
730 pages, oblong 16mo, most convenient Sor 
the Hand or Pocket, in Red Leather. $2'00. 


“A practically exhaustive vocabul eee 
satisfactory volume.’’— London 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


434 tt ORANGE, New 


4348 «27 & 29 West 234 St., New York, 


and “ARTISAN-LIFE IN THE TIME 
OF JESUS,” by Prof. Franz Delitzsch, 
price 15 cents, are two new books just 
published in the STANDARD LIBRARY. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 
a 10 and 12 Dey St, New York. 


Bound Volumes 


azine, EDUCATION, JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, THe 
PRIMARY TEACHER, Address this Office. 
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Sept. 6, 1883. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


NEW -HNGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— H. G. Ward, of the last class of Dartmonth, has been ap- 
pointed principal of McCollom Inst., at Mt. Vernon, and Miss 
Frances V. Doane, for several years teacher in the Hitchcock 
Free High School at Brimfield, preceptress. 

— The fall term of Dartmouth Coll. opened Thursday. The 
size of the new classes will be about as follows: Dartmouth 
Coll., 70; Chandler Scientific Dept., 25; New Hampshire Coll. 
of Agri. and Mechanic Arts, 15. The Coll. is likely to receive 
from the State $5,000 a year for ten years, by an act which has 
already passed the House. The appropriationis made “in aid 
of indigent students.”’ 


VERMONT. 

— Miss H. E. Woodruff, of Pittsfield, Mass., bas been elected 
teacher of vocal and instrumental musicin the Vermont Acad. 

— Educational meetings are to be held by the Supt. of Ed. 
at East Berkshire, Sheldon, Franklin, Bakersfield, Alburgh 
Center, Swanton, and Milton, the first two weeks in Septem- 
ber. The meetings are not exclusively for teachers, but for 
all the people, and every one is invited. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— M. Osgood has been appointed principal of the high school 
in Ipswich, at a salary of $1,500, He is agraduate of Phillips, 


— Another large installment of casts and statuary for the 
Hillyer Art Gallery at Smith Coll.. Northampton, is on the 
way from Berlin, and will be placed in position early next term. 

— An attempt is to be made to reopen the Byfield Female 
— W. Orr, Jr., Amherst, ’83, succeeds E. P. Barker as prin- 
cipal of Hopkins Acad., Hadley. " 

n elected teacher of French and German at G 
South Williamstown. 

— Among the new appointments in the public schools are 
the following: Walter C. Gerould, teacher of Latin and Math- 
ematics at Gloucester High School; Geo. B. Holmes, principal 
grammar school, So. Yarmouth; Miss H. Hatch, to grammar 
school at Peabody; D. C. Ring, grammar school, So. Billerica; 
Miss C. A. Young, grammar eehool, Globe Village; Eliza N. 
Shute, East Templeton; Miss Kate Commerford, Natick; and 
+ a gga Tomlinson, of Adams Center, to grammar school at 

ey. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— We understand that Mr. A. D. Gray succeeds Mr. Whit- 
Ulesey as principal of Woonsocket High School. 
— Pawtucket has two new school-houses this year. ‘ The 
ae town in the United States”’ is liberal toward her public 
ools. 
— Mr. Jones, of the Friends’ School, has returned from bis 
summer tourin Great Britain. While abroad he negotiated 


for a marble bust of John Bright, which is to become the prop- 
ow of the school. This is the generous gift of Mr. Jos. H. 
ace. 
— Miss Ada Mason. of East Providence, has been elected as 
teacher for the East District, Warren. 


CONNECTICUT. 

— Though the new normal-school es is not yet fin- 
ished, and much work remains to be done, it is understood 
that the new term will be commenced on the 4th, in the new 
building, under the charge of Prof. Carroll, the new principal, 
assisted by most of the former teachers. Examinations for 
the admission of applicants have been made in different parts 
of the State, but with what results we know not. The old 
building will be occupied by the high school and two or three 
lower grades. The grounds have been greatly improved, and 
we rejoice to say that the basement rooms will no longer be 
used for school purposes. Most of the former teachers in the 
schools of New Britain will continue in their previous situations. 


— Mr. Jobn Rossiter, who succeeded Prof. Twitchell in the 
high scbool at Windsor, is, we understand, doing a good work 
and giving excellent satisfaction, and the same may be said of 
his predecessor, who went to the Arsenal School in Hartford. 
They are both good men, and their influence will be felt not 
only in the school-room but in whatever efforts are ma:/e for 
the furtherance of education. 

— The schools in the State will mostly commence the au- 
tumn term by the middle of the month. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Natural abilities are like natural plants, 
that need praning by study.—Bacon. 


WARRANTED G YEARS. 


$115} '$49.75 


h 
| q 


—Indulgent parents who allow their chil- 25 STOPS yee = gig 4 
dren to eat heartily of high-seasoned food, rich aN! a i (Dy 
pies, cake, etc., will have to use Hop Bitters to 3) 4 C 
prevent indigestion, sleepless nights, sickness, Pull Sets 
pain, and perhaps death. No family is safe GOLDEN 


without them in the house, 


— Wealth. — United States, $55,000,000.000; 
Great Britain, $45,000,000,000 ; France. $40,- 
000,000 000; Germany, $25,000,000,000; Russia, 
$15,000,000,000; Austria. $14,000,000,000. 


— For bilious fevers and malarial disorders, 
use Ayer’s Ague Cure. Taken according to 
directions, its success is guaranteed. 

— Prosperity is no just scale; adversity is 
the only balance to weigh friends. 

Hysteria and Nervous Prostration 

We give our readers an extract from a cheer- 
ful letter, written by Mrs. Elizabeth Smith, of 
Richmond, L[ud,, who says: ** Samaritan Ner- 
vine cured me of hysteria and nervous prostra- 
tion. Comment is useless, 

— Natural aptness for teaching is especially 
indicated by two qualities: the love of know!l- 
edge, and governing ability. 


— Irritations on the skin, tetter, pimples, &:., 
removed by Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure. 

— Expense. — United States, $257,000,000; 
Great isritain, $415,000 000; France, $650,000,- 
000; Germany, $150,000,000; Russia, $600,000, - 
000; Austria, $370,000.000. 

— Does your heart ever seem to stop and you 
feel a death-like sensation, do you have sharp 
pains in region of your heart,—you bave Heart 
Disease. Try Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator. 
$1 per bottle, 


— They thought they heard burglars in the 
house last week, and in going down stairs to 
investigate, Bibbs said to his wife: ‘‘ You go 
first; its a mean man that would shoot a 
woman,”’ 


PITTSFORD, Mass., Sept. 28, 1878. 


= 
Manufacture, | DANIEL 


n (13) days from date of this Newspaper, or if you order within Five 

, & further reduction of $4.00 will be allowed, I desire this Piano Pipe 
REDUCTIOS’, 
If you are in 

want 

gan order @ 

thi 


CLUDING BENCH, BOOK AND MUSIC, provided you order w 
His 


Parlor Organ intruduced without delay, hence (his GREAT 


REGULAR PRIC 


vertisement, or if you are unable to buy now write your reasons wly, Re- 
the AUTUMN AND WINTER mor limited has expired, 
as are fast a! proaching: 
when I sell thousands at the regular price 1 EN TR: 
Read the following brief description, and let me hear from you anyway, 


whether buy or not. 
USEFUL STOPS AS FOLLOWS: | 
VOIX CELESTE,—The sweet, 5. SAXAPHONE,— The beauti- 
exalted tones produced from ¢\.'s | ful effect is “ Beatty's favorite.” 
6. FRENCH RN, — Initates 


atull erchestra and brass band 


p are beyond description. 


oa BO t ~4 (DIAPA _prawe a full 
without a paraliel in Urgan ANA. —A full net of 


8. DULC 
Paris Keeds is drawn by this Ston. 
» Doubl ave COUPLER — Tremu- 

~—Variety of music ILANTE. 
which the most difi- | used in connec Now, 
cult and expensive Stop to build in this | 3, 4, 5 and 6, peals forth most Nelight- 
Organ. ful music, 
ll—Aolian. 12—Clarionet. 13—Cello. 14—Viglina, 15—Clarabella, 16—Grand 


Forte. 17—Melodia, 18—Bourdon. 19—Viol di Gamba. 20—Viola Dolce, 21 


9.9: 


== 
. BEATTY 


Grand Expressione. 22—Harp A‘olian, 23—Echo, %4—Aerostatic Expression 
Indicator. 2—GRAND ORGAN. The last fifteen (15) Stops are operated in 
direct conjunction with above ten (10) brin ing forth, at command of the per- 
former, most charming music, with beautiful orchestral effect, fiom a mere 
whisper, as it were, to a grand burst of harmony. Ms me LODIOUS 
TONES, while using the full Organ, must be heard to be appreciated, 
eight, 70 inches ; Length, 46 inches‘ Depth, 24 incher, 
NINE (9) SETS PAs IS AND GOLDEN TONGUE ax follows 
ist, Five (5) Octave Set Golden Tongue Reeds; 2d, Five (5) Full Set “ Paris” 
Reeds; 3d, Sweet Voix Celeste Reeds of three Full Octaves: 4th, One () Full 
Octave Powerful Manual Boxed Sub-Bass Reeds; 5th, Two (2) Uctaves or one 
each of Piccolo and Saxaphone i eeds combined; 6th, Sci Soft Cello Reeds; 
7th, Set Violina Reeds: 8th, Set Jubilante Reeds; 9th, Set Clarionet Reeds. 
Above Nine Sets Reeds are original, and covered by United tates Patents. 
FIVE F’ LL GCTAVE , Manual or t eyboard, Handsome Wainut 
Case, with Illuminated Pipes, Receptacle for Book and Sheet Muric, Lamp 
Stands, Handles, Rollers, Trelle Upright Bellows of immense power, dice! 
Springs, &c. Right Knee Swell, also Left Grand Organ Knee Swell, by which 
e full power of this Organ may be obtained at pleasure, by use of the 


knee, without removing the hands trom the keybourd. 
My sole object is to have it introduced, 


Thiekotce sent DY any reader without delay, so as to sel] thousands a 


of the the regular price for CH RIS'MA 
Journal of Education, PRISEN and to this end I 


together with only $45.75 or J ing to offer first Organ as an A 


30. Money Or- § TISEMENT, at a sacrifice as every one 

or sold sells others. All ask in return of 
Bank Draft, mailed within five (5) ou is to show the instrument to your 
or thirteen (13) days, as specified, too at 
ar Price . Instrument speaks for 
hereby agree to receive same in 


~ > itself; it sing 
full py New ‘Style? NABLE TO ACCEPT THIS OFFER 


0. , &e. UNAF FREI 
Money refunded with interest at JNOW, WRITE ME YOUR REASONS 
6 per cent. from date of your re- f WHY. Yriends of yours may desire an 


represen’ Organ. Call their attention to this ad- 
one Sig ed, vertisement. If they are from home 
DANIEL F. BEATTY. mail this offer tothem. If you can con- 


‘ veniently help me extend the sale of 
these POPULAR INSTRUMENTS, I shall certainly appreciate your efforts, 


You should, if possible, order within Five days, thus securing 


= the $4.00 extra. Remember, positively no orders for this handsome 


} Organ will be executed = the 
fter the limited time as specified above has expired; thus: oO 
order within Five (5) Days it costs $45.75 ; within Thirteen 


(13) Days, $49.75; after that date $115.00 each, 


, Washington, New Jersey. 


Sirs: — I have taken Hop Bitters, and recom- 
mend them to others, as I found them very 
beneficial, Mrs. J. W. TULLER, 

Sec. Woman’s Christian Temp. Union. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF | 


C. W. BARDEEN, 


Pubiisher and Dealer in 


— The general understanding is that a pa- 
tient is not out of danger until the doctor has 
been discharged. 


— ‘Dr. Benson’s Celery and Chamomile Pills 
cured me and my sister of nervous headache.”’ 
Miss L, M. Chamberlain, East Fairfield, Ohio. 


— Debt. — United States, $1,800,000,000; 
Great Britain, $3,800.000.000; France. $4,000,- 
000,000; Germany, $90,000,000; Russia, $2,000,- 
000,000; Austria, $2,000,000.000. 


—We know Heart Disease can be cured; 
why ? because thousands say they have used 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator and know it does 
thecure.— Plympton News,’’ $1 per bottle; at 
druggists, 


— Why is a railroad patriotic ? Because it is 
bound to the country with the strongest ties. 


— The gloomy fears, the desponding views, 
the weariness of soul that many complain of, 
would often disappear were the blood made 
pure and healthy before reaching the delicate 
vessels of the brain. Ayers’ Sarsaparilia puri- 
fies and vitalizes the blood; and thus conduces 
to health of body and sanity of mind. 


MUSIC. 


Schools in all departments, Instrumental and Vocal, 
oder the ablest Professors, in classes and private. 
west Rates. Unparalleled collateral advantages 
ENING 

else to be 

obtained in the country. Students may here pursue 
their studies in connection with musie, in ali the 
branches.common and high- 

matics, English Literature, Physiology, History, 
Political Economy, Mental Science, Moral Philoso- 


, Latin, etc., etc., etc. 

ny CG by the best 
AN UA pee ve 
uding French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 

" itz, Principal, L. D. Ventura, Italian, 
: Including Vocal 
Technique, Elocu- 
Oratory, Dramatic Art, Lyric Art, 
and Opera. The course of Instruction is systematic 


. §.R. Kelley, Principal. 
and thorough. Kelley, Principal. Painting, 


TS.» 
Fl ng, and sinting from Life in land 


P Fraction! teacher, 
who thoroughly understands the science. ssex fo 
ladies, also fryoung girls, with specia] care to their 


teachers, for or twenty 
lessons. dvanced classes at $15 and $20. Also, 
ns on all Orchestral and Band Instruments. 
Boa uction in the i 
Director, Preceptress, Resident 
H M E Physician, and Matron, reside in 
»¢ building, in the very heart of Boston, confessedly 
the musicaland artistic centreot America. Class ac- 
modations for 3000 lady and gentlemen students. 
ew Calendar beautifully tilustrated, free. 
TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Square, 


numbers. 


of 3000 Notes on Teaching, by far the most comp 


ever issued. Send two stamps. 
Standard Books. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, The Song 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Horace Menn’s School 
a new catalogue For Singing-Schools, 


Dime Question Books, The 
nts’ Questicns, PeGraff’s School Room Guide, 


JUST OUT! 


Tower, 


By J. WM. SUFFERN and J. B. FERGUSON. 


For Musical Conventions, 
For Classes and Societies. 


THE SONG TOWER contains 160 pages, and is « ffered 


Song See School Room Chorus, Northam’s Ameri- | at a great reduction in price, 
can 


istory, Beebe’s First Steps Among 
deen’s Common School Law, Hughes 


Teaching, &c., &c. 


School Supplies ite and Slate- Pencil Blackboard 
PP y Globes, Dissected Maps, Desks, dc. 


Slateng, Cheney 


take Only 86.00 per Dozen by Express. 
cents per Copy by Mail.—Kxawine it. 


We are prepared to offer special inducements 
to Teachers who need a new book for their 


Eyerything used in Schools. Stamp for Catalogues. | -/qsses during the coming season. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 
By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 


Is a book that may be read with both pleasure and 
profit during the idle hours of Vacation. 


Cloth, 12mo, 200 PP+s $1.00. 


BINDERS 


d, $1.50. Address § NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
don | 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


ISPENCERIAN 


STEEL 
PENS. 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 
IVISON, BEAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New York. 
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Some Late Publications. 


Ti 
Girlhood and Womanhood of Queen Victoria. 
Hydraulic Tables. - - - - 
Chemical Problems. - - - - 
The American Practice of Steam Heating. - - 
Boston Lilustrated; 1883. - 

The Blind Canary. - - 
Heart.Life in Song. - - - - ° - 
Life of William Green. - - - ’ 
Art of Engiand. - - - ° 
Decoration in Painting, Sculpture, &c. Vol.V. 
Life of Bacon. - - - - 

A Primer of American Literature. - - - 
Little Folks’ Reader. Vol. III. - - - 
The Mode! Speaker. - - - ° 
New Complete Arithmetic. - 
Bush Rangers. - - : - - - 
The Price She Paid. - - - - - 
Up from the Cape. - - 
The Story of Ida. - - - - 
History of the United States. - - - 
Chanutanqua Yo Folks’ Annual for 1883. 
Physiological Cruelty. - - - 
Nature Studies. - - - - - - 
Moondym. - - - - 
Lady of the Lake. With Notes, &c. - - - 
Esoteric Buddbism. - - - - 
Dynamo-Electric Machinery. No 66 Science Series 


ater-Supply, from a Chemical and Sanitary Standpoint. Nichols 


Francesca & Ruskin. John Wiley & Sons, N Y 


Author. Publisher Price 
G Greenwood J R Anderson & Co. N Y $1 
PJ Fiyon D Van Nostrand N y 
. ‘ 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bost 
McDermott G P Putnam's Sons, NY 
Marr Randolph & English, Richm’d 
Slaughter “ “ 
Ruskin John Wiley & Sons, N ¥ 

Scribner & Welford. N Y 
B G Lovejoy Estes & Lauriat, Boston 
Richardson Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bost 


D Lothrop & Co. Boston 
“Elmo” Belford, Clarke & Co, Chicago 
E EWhite,LL.D Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co, Cin 
WH Thomes’'§ H A Sumner & Co, Chicago 

J B Lippincott & Co, Phiia, Pa 

Estes & Lauriat, Boston 


AH Stephens EJ Hale & Sons,N Y 
D Lothrop & Co, Boston 
* Philanthropus” John Wiley & Sons, N Y 
RA Proctor Funk & Wagnalls, NY .2%& 
J Boyle O'Reilly Roberts Bros, Boston 
wa ife Jas R Osgood & Co., Boston 
A P Sinnett Houghton, M & Co, Boston 
D Van Nostrand & Co, N Y 
J Wiley & Sons, N 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Parvo. — Another triumph! 
Read, and cut out, the advertisement of “7 in 
1.” Weare glad to see, at last, an apparatus 
illustrating the action of the Sprengel pump 
receive a place among school apparatus. If 
the use of this instrument were limited to this 
alone, it would well be worth the paltry sum 
charged for it. Mr. Gage is much impressed 
with the importance of Taz JOURNAL as an 
advertising medium, as his scribe has been 
kept quite busy of late in answering inquiries 
concering his apparatus, coming from all parts 
of the United States and Canadas. We hope 
that he may decide to give our readers further 
information by way of illustrated descriptive 
articles concerning his new departure in the 
construction of physical apparatus. 

Mr. Gage requests us to state that he will be 
at the teachers’ reading-room,—Ginn, Heath & 
Co,13 Tremont Place, Boston,—on Saturday 
between 11 and 12 o’clock m., when he will be 
pleased to confer with teachers and school 
committees with reference to his apparatus. 
Questions addressed to him by mail will receive 


prompt attention from him or from those com- 
petent to speak for him; but for obvious rea 
sons, he refuses absolutely to be consulted dur- 
ing his school-hours, 


STINGING, irritation, infammation, and Kidney and 

rinary Complaints cured by “ Buchu-Paiba.”’ td. 

WE desire to call the attention of our read- | 
ers to the Spencerian double Elastic Steel Pens 
manufactured by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & 
Co., New York city. The superiority and ex- 
cellence of these justly-celebrated pens is 
shown by their rapidly-increasing popularity. 
They comprise twenty-one numbers, and are 
made of the very best material by the most ex- 
pert workmen. The same firm are the sole 
agents in the United States for the well-known 
steel pens of Perry & Co., London, whose 
School Pens are highly recommended. Send 
fora circular of all their pens, differing in flex- 
ibility and fineness of point, suited to every 
style of writing. See advertisements on the 
last page of Tuk JOURNAL; also on page 157. 


IMPORTANT. — When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of a million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live bet- 
ter for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


Music FOR THE MILLION.—“ My sole ob- 
ject,” said Daniel F. Beatty, the great organ- 
builder, in speaking of the exceedingly low 
price at which he is selling his new 25-stop or- 
gans, “is to let the public know what kind of 
workI do. You see the regular price of the 
instrument is $115, but for the sake of adver- 
tising it I am selling this style at $49.75, which 
is absolutely the cost of the material and work 
upon the organ.”’ 

“Do you intend to hold out these induce- 
ments long?” was asked. 

“No. I shall, after the limited time as 


The organs manufactured by Mayor Beatt 

erever given a al 

satisfaction. 


Geo. F. Kine is a king pen man. 


THE fine line of Erasive Rubbers which the 


'Dixon Pencil Company, a short time ago, 
added to its list of school supplies, will fully 


meet the wants of the teacher and the pupil. 
The rubber is prepared by a patented process 
and, in use, will not become black or hard, 
but will quickly remove pencil-marks without 
smutting. 


SKINNY MEN. “ Wells’ Health Renewer” restores 
heaith and vigor, cures Dyspepsia, Impotence. $1. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 
Schools cannot be kept without blackboards; 
they cannot be kept with advantage and econ- 
omy unless they have good blackboards. 
Swasey’s Blackboards are the best, most dur- 
able, and cheapest to be had. Address 
J. A. Swasry, Manufacturer, 
21 Brattle St., Boston. 


Reap the advt. headed ‘‘ Take Notice,’”’ in 


THE JoURNAL of this week, by the N. E. Pen 
Agency, Portland, Conn. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old Feyetclan, retired from practice, having had 
Ee in bands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis. 
Catarrh, Asthma and all throat and Lung Affections; 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its won- 
derful curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fellows, Actu- 
ated by this motive and a desire to relieve human suf- 
fering, I will send free of charge, to all who desire it, 


| this recipe, in German, French or English, with fuli 


direction for preparing and using. Sent by mail by 
addressing with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. 
NovEs, 149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 430 


— Remember! Glenn's Sulphur Soap, 
presents all the advantages of sulphur baths at 
a cheap rate. 

— Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye,” 50c. 

— Puysicians prescribe Colden’s Liquid 
Beef Tonic for the weak, worn, and dyspep- 
tic; no other. 


MISS PRATT’S 


Family and Day School for Young Lacies, 


BELMONT, MASS. (six miles from Boston). 


The 18th school year will begin Sept. 20. Circulars 
on application. 43206 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


Will begin its 49th year Sept. 6. Fine library, labora- 
tory, observatory, and cabinets. Thorough instruction. 
Best of home influences. Send for circular to Miss A, 
EK. STANTON, Princ., Norton, Mass. 428 h 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 34th Winter Session will o on Thursday, Oct 
4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical Inatruc- 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Sprin 
Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, an 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of materia! 
to all matriculates of the year. For fur- 
ther information address RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., 
Dane, No. College Ave., and 2ist St., Poa. 


_EDUGATIONAL. 


W CALENDAR of the 13%. 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


Beautifully Illustrated. 64 es. SENT FREE to 
yourself and musical friends. Send names and addresses 
to E. TOURJEE, Franklin Sq., Boston. Mass. 


The Largest and best Music. L 
Art School,and HOME Jor yours ladies, inthe word. 


Graduates = High Schools 


Are invited to notice the advantage of spending a year 
ortwoat 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston St.,. . . Boston, Mass., 


for Special Business, Mledern Languages, or 
General Culture. 


Young ladies wishing to study French or German 
will find unusual facilities at very low rates. 


The fifty-sixth year begins Sept. 12. 432 c cow 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


Averaging about 70 Pages. Each Number 15 cents. 


1. Lengfellew’s Evangeline. With Biograph-|6. Hawtherne’s Trae Stories from New- 


rical otes land Hiistory, 1630—1692; Grand- 


2. Lengfelleow's Ceurtship of Miles Stand- 7. Hawthorne’s True Stories from New- 
uestions. 
3. Lengfellew’s Courtship of Miles Stand- father’s 
Theatricals in | ® Hawthorne 
ish. Dramatized, for Private Kugland Mistery, 1760—1803; Grand- 
Schools and Families. father’s Chair, Part 3. With Q restions. 
4. Whittier’s Snew-Bound Among the Hills. 9 ggawthorne’s Biographical Stories: Bry- 
With Notes. JAMIN WEST, Newrow, 
> s and Other JOHNSON, OLIVER CROMWELL, RENJ FRANK- 
Biographical Sketch and Notes. LIN, QUEEN CHRISTINA. With Questions. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


tudents, Teacher: d others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Enter- 
scans bade of Chania eee give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
word, in English. The Kuterlinears have been used for thirty years,and now include all the Standard 


416 CHARLES DE SI 
School WwW CL ARK School 
Supplies. to N. E. School Furnishing Oo.) Stationery. 


Teachers invited to call. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE and 27 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


LIBBARY SPECIALTIES. 


ical Elocution 
An Extraordinary Offer !|Practical, Flocution. 
schools and colleges and for all interested in Elocu- 
tion. 200 pages, handsomely bound, postpaid, $1.25. 
We send FREE four Magazines,— A condensed res comprehensive treatment of the 
whole subject of Elocution; giving brief consideration to 


Wide Awake, - - - - - for One Year ;|all the topics bearing upon natura expression. Voice. 


articulation, expression, gesture, and meth- 

e ansy, - 

Babyland, - - - - 


varied and appropriate examples, so selected as to 
To avy Teacher or School ordering 


Danner Revolving Book Cases. 
| Perfection Dictionary - Holders. 


afford the broadest ——s Special rates for intro- 
duction. Correspondence solicited. For sale by all 
booksellers, or by the publishers, 

NAT’L SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


Publication 1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., 


5 Volumes Miss Yonge’s Histories, Department. $ (430¢0w]) PHILADELPHIA. 
AS FOLLOWS: 
Rome NEW EDITION OF 
BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 
Revised by HENRY KIDDLE, A,M., 
England, Late Superintendent ot Schools of New York City. 
. First Lines of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 25c. 
Ge1 many, Institutes of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 50c. 
F rance, Grammar of English 1100 oct. 
Sending us $7.50 for same, and 50 cts. for postage| Price in WOOD & ©O. 
421 56 and 58 Lafayette Pl., New York. 
D. LOTHROP & CO., 
432 ¢ 32 Franklin Street, Boston. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 
STUDENTS 


WILL FIND FULL LINE OF 


Text and Reading Books for 1883-4 
N. TIBBALS & SON’S, Publishers, 
404 


OHARLES H. WHITING, 
(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 124 Nassau St., New York. 
School Stationery,, QW | %stienst subscription Agency 
32 Bromfield St, Boston. TO and Foreign, at CLUB Bend 
stamp for complete Catalogae Teach- 
pee x ers supplied with Books, and Station 


ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A fall line of SOHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GLOBES oven on hand. Price lisc on 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 


SAVE 


Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. M 0 N EY 
» 253 as 13% Bromfield 8t,, Boston, Maas. 


Address as above. 306 tf eow 


NUMBERS MAGAZINES, RE- 
GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, |? VIEWS, Books Published 
OBJECT -FORMS and SOLIDS. | 004 ana Out-of-the- Way Books: Books that have been 


searched for without success, Pamphlets, Reports, 
Best Goods at Lowest Rates. Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), etc. 
Send for List to 


Second-Hand School Books. Send for a Catalogue. 
CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, 


Pick-up Orders Solicited. 
878 ss Wixpsor Loos, Or. 878 


34 Park Row, New Werk. 
CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. 


Indorsed by all SUPERINTENDENTS and Teachers 
wherever used. 


This Material is applied to the wall in the same manner as the ordinary Hard 
Pinish, and makes a durable and superior surface, taking the chalk readily, which 
can also be easily erased. 

We claim for the Improved Blackboard that it is mechanically correct in its 
construction, inasmuch as the material, instead of being laid entirely upon the 
surface, as in the painted boards, forms a part of the body of the board, being of 
the thickness of one-eighth of an inch or more, and will last until worn through ; 
therefore the difficulty now met with in the scaling of the painted board is 
entirely overcome. 

OLD BOARDS can be made as good as new by using our Improved Blackboard. 
We are prepared to contract for the finishing of Blackboards in the best manner 
at a price per yard to be fixed according to the locality and quantity of the 
work to be done, or it may be applied by avy good plasterer. It is put up in tight 
packages, mixed ready for use, and sold for five cents a pound, requiring about 
six pounds of material for a square yard of surface. Small quantity with direc- 


tions sent for trial if desired. The best testimonials can be furnished as to its 
merits. Any further information will be cheerfully given. Address 


AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH ,CO., 


P, O. Box 35. [425 tf] 


Providence, R. I. 
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specified in advt.in another column expires, 
withdraw my offers and sell at the original 
$115.” 
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ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, PIMPLES, DIS- 
eases of the Hair and Scalp, Inflammation, Eruption, 
Ulcers, Itchings, all vanish by use of 


DR. C. W. BENSON'S 


SKIN CURE. 


It makes the skin white, soft, and smooth; removes tan 
and freckles, and is the BEsT toilet-dressing IN THE 
WORLD. Elegant! | =p two bottles in one package, 
consisting of both internal and external treatment. 


ies” first-class druggists have it. Price, $1.00 per 


DID SHE DIE? 
“No 1” 


“She lingered and suffered along, pining 
away all the time for years,”’ 

** The doctors doing her no good ;”’ 

‘And at last was cured by this Hop Bitters 
the papers say so much about.” 

** Indeed Indeed !”” 

** How thankful we should be for that medi- 
cine.”’ 

A DAUGHTER’S MISERY. 
« Eleven years our daughter suffered on a bed of 


mise 
oo Free a complication of kidney, liver, rheumatic 
trouble, and nervous debility. 

“ Under the care of the best physicians. 

** Who gave her disease various names, 


“ But no relief. 
« And now she is restored to us in good health by as 
simple a remedy as Hop Bitters, that we had shunned 


for years before using it.’—THE PARENTS, 


FATHER IS GETTING WELL. 

* My daughters say : 

ask much better father is since he used Hop 

* He is getting well after his long suffering from a 
disease decla incurable "’ 

“ And we are so glad that he used your Bitters,”—A 
Lapy of Utica, N. Y. 

IN CURING 


Epileptic Fits, 
R IN Spasms, Falling 
V Sickness, Convul- 


sions, St. Vitus Dance, Alcoholism, 
Opium Eating, Seminal Weakness, Im- 
potency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 


Nervous and Blood Diseases. 


("To Clergymen, Lawyers, Literary Me 
Merchants, Bankers, Ladies and all ‘whos 
sedentary employment causes Nervous Pros- 
tration, Irregularities of the blood, stomach, 
bowels or Kidneys, or who require a nerve 
tonic, appetizeror stimulant, Samaritan Nerv- 


1S_UNFAILIN 
AND INFALLIBLE 


ine is invaluable. 
Th ousands 
proclaim it the most (THE [ GREAT) 
ant that eversustain- 
ed a sinking system. N E R ] E 
The DR.S.A. RICHMOND 
MEDICAL CO., Sole Pro- | CONQUEROR. 
prietors, St. Joseph, Mo. A 
Chas. N. Crittenton, Agent, New York. (8) 
Agents Wanted. 
IN THE SALE OF 
THE BEST History of the United States, 
THE BEST of Universal Knowledge, 
THE BEST Pictorial Family Bible, 
and make from $235 te $75 weekly, write to 


ANTE D—1000 TEACHERS TO SELL OUR 

Books. If you haven’t secured a school, we will 
furnish you employment and better pay. One reports 
$50 earned in three weeks this summer while teach- 
ing; one has just given up her school after five years’ 
successful teaching, for a larger guarantee from us; one 
has earned 8618 in the small village where she lives, in 
three weeks, since her school closed. Send for terms 
and particulars. 

CASSELL & COMPANY (LIMITED), 
434 b 822 


Broadway, New York. 
ADIES 


The ONLY Book of the kind ever pub’d 


present time, with over 20 Steel Portraits of Ladies of the 
White House, with views of many of the Homes of the Presi- 
dents. This is the most salable book published. Agents 
Wanted—Send for Circulars, with full particulars, to 


BRADLEY & 00. Sean 
WE WANT ACENTS 


FOR THE 


TEACHERS’ and STUDENTS’ LIBRARY 
AND 


HITE | JOUSE 


TALKS ON TEACHING, 
By PARKER, 
rc treet, Boston. 
ore Agents 
300 best-loved gems of song, 
com: 
h ety. Would cost in sheet form in stores nearly $100 
ere, elegantly bound, only 823.50. prai: 
more, Thursby, and others. Is immensely pop 
Tr wants 


in every city and town in New England. For terms, 
0,000 SOLD 

50 NE sentimental, and sacred, —in grand 

sach eminent critics as ti, Nilsson, nitney, Gil- 

HUBBARD BROS, £0 Federal 
Street, Boston. tt 


$72 A 8120 at nome easily made. Costiy 


| achoolroom. 


GEMS OF THE ORIENT. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— The house which is not oceupied by chil- 
dren is like a cemetery — Hindu (Brama- 
dharma). 

— There are many services, but the service 
of parents is the root of all others. There are 
many charges, but charge of one’s self is the 
root of all others.—Chinese ( Mencius). 


— Heaven is at the feet of mothers.—Per- 
sian,— Roebuck. 


— Thine own perceptor value more 
Than teachers ten of sacred lore; 
And, more than ten preceptors, deem 
Thy father merits thy esteem. 
Bat, ten times more than even thy sire, 
Thy mother dear should love inspire. 
Yea, think that she who gave thee birth 
Herself, for thee, exceeds in worth 
Whatever else exists on earth. 
— Hindu (Mahabharata), Muir, 
— That male and female should dwell to- 
gether is the greatest of human relations.— 
Chinese ( Mencius). 


— Out of a hundred quivers, one (arrow) 
hits the mark.— Persian,— Roebuck. 


— You must be under obligations to a hun- 
dred thorns for the sake of one rose.— Persian, 
— Roebuck. 


— I have erpleg something in each corner, 
have gleaned an ear from every harvest. 


— Although a discourse be captivating and 
sweet, commanding belief and admiration, yet, 
when you have once delivered it, repeat it not 
again; for, when you have once taken sweet- 
meats, it is enough.— Persian (Saadi). 

— Although there be an immense number of 
forests, few are the lands that have growth of 
sandal-wood. So, though there are many wise 
men, the golden sayings are very rare.* — 
Thibetan (Saskya Pandita). 

*Greek: The thyrsus-bearers are many, but the bac- 
chants (the inspired) are few. 

— What flowers are to gardens, spices to 
food, gems to a garment, and stars to heaven, 
—such are proverbs interwoven in speech.— 
Hebrew,—Long. 


LOOK OUT FOR FRAUDS! 
The genuine * Rough on Corns” is made only by 
E. 8. Wells (Proprietors of “‘ Rough on Rat«”’), and has 
laughing face of aman on labels. 15c. and 25c. Bottles. 


HUGHES’ 


New Wall Maps. 


Prepared expressly for School use under 
the personal supervision of WILLIAM 
HUGHES, F.R.G.S. (late Professor of 
Geography in King’s College, London), 
whose name is of itself a passport to the 
accuracy and merit of any work on Ge- 
ography. The NAMES are introduced 
with great judgment, and free from the 
common fault of overcrowding. The 
physical features are boldly and distinct- 
ly delineated, and the political bounda- 
ries are carefully colored. They are 
adapted to any series of geographies, no 
keys being required. 


Cloth, with Rollers, Colored and 


Monutedi on 
ize Uniformly 54 x 68 inches. 


Varnished. 
WorLD ON MERCATOR’S PROJECTION. 
WoRLD IN HEMISPHERE. 

NortH AMERICA. ENGLAND and WALES. 


SoutTH AMERICA. SCOTLAND. 
EuROPE. IRELAND. 

ASIA. BRITISH ISLES. 
AFRICA. AUSTRALIA and 
PALESTINE. New ZEALAND. 


Tue United States, drawn from latest 
Government Surveys, early ready. 


1 Any Map sold separately. 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 


holesale Educational Booksellers, Importers, and 
General School Furnishers, 


15 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. (m) 410 tf 


TO SELL OR LEASE. 

A valuable property, consisting of one-quarter of an 
acre of land and a fine building containing 24 rooms,— 
16 sleeping-rooms,—and a large hall suitable for a 
in good repair. prope on a lin 
rail 15 miles from Boston, and is admirably adapted 
to the wants of a home school. Terms reasonable and 
easy. Apply at onde to HIRAM ORCUTT, 


buildin 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic, 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken interest ; they are beautiful ; 
they provide the ¢ method for 
keeping accounts wit ens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 

J. W. SOHERMERHORN & 0O., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445. 7 East 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to ootagse, schools, and families superio: 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern 
parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. 
Square, New York. 


esses for 
good schools 


240 as (1) 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


makes no charges to Principals and School Officers for 
furnishing teachers. All calls by letter or telegraph 
promptly attended to. 


WHAT OUR PATRONS SAY. 


I take this opportunity to express our satisfaction 
with the teacher we e:.gaged through your agency, 
Should we need another we will give you a call. 

J. M. GLOTFELTY, 

Jan. 1, 1883. Clerk of Board of Ed., Lanark, Ll. 


It affords me much pleasure to state that the Pa. 
Ed. Bureau furnished us a teacher who is rendering 
satisfaction in her department. We consider the Bu- 
reau conacientious and reliab/e in the representations it 
makes and the teachers it furnishes. 

Dr. NATHAN C, SCHAEFFER, 
Principal Keystone State Normal School, 
Feb. 2, 1883. KUTZTOWN, PA. 


Address L. B, LANDIS, Manager, Allentown, Pa. 


“Poreign’ TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


BLE AND ACCOMPLISHED TEACHERS, PROFESSORS, 
Tutors, Governesses, Lecturers, Companions, Secre 
taries, and Housekeepers ; families going abroad or to 
the country promptly suited. 
No charge to those employing teachers, nor to 
teachers until suppl ed. 
E. MARIAM COYRIERE & 
34 Kast 17th St. (Union Square). 
ee ~Juvet’s Time and otber Globes. 417 


MISS HELENE HESSE’S 
Educational Bureau, 


36 West Zist Street, New York. 
Accomplished and efficient Professors,Tutors, Teachers, 
Governesses, Singers, Musicians, Housekeepers, etc., 
recommended to Colleges, Schoois, and Families. Best 
advice given in choice of schools. References to the 
families of the Hon. Hamilton Fish, ex-Secretary 


Evaits, Cyrus W. Field, etc. 415 m 
ESTABLISHED 1872. 
American and European 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, Gov- 
ernesses, Traveling Companions; Country, Europe ; 
Singers, Housekeepers, Bookkeepers, Copyists, and all 
Ladies, well recommended. advices given 
in choice of schoois. PROF. LEGENDRE (5th year), 
1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th St., N. Y¥. 


N.B.—Board and Real Estate Directory, City, Cagetey, 


and Europe. 
POSITION, 


IF YOU WANT PROPERTY, 


Or any information about school matters, write to 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


D. F. DIMON, Manager. 
1613 Chestnut St.,. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TEACHER, 


426 


Teachers Wanted. 


We are wanting Paperintendon. Grade Teachers, 
Special Teachers, Music and Art Teachers. Vacancies 
of all kinds to be filled. The best are filled first. Write 
at once. LEMMON BROS., Kansas City, Mo. 


97 Teachers Wanted, 


ANTED.—Ladles and Gentlemen: We furnish 
light, simple work, sent by mail any distance, and 
pay a good price when finished; it can be done at home 
during leisure hours or as steady work; the work is 
easy and rules simple. This is no a $2 
to 35 made daily; no and no stamps for 
reply. We have a great demand for our work, and fur- 
nish steady employment. For particulars, address J. 
BoTLAND & Co., Manuf’rs, box 2,067, Boston, Mass. 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


1 THE New ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION has 

+ gained a national reputation, and is now patronized 

by many of the best schools, public and private, 

every State in the Union. 

9 Tbis Bureau has registered a large number of able 
+ and experienced teachers, who are not seeking 

positions, but 


referment. 

3 Hence School Officers have learned where to apply 

« for the best teachers, and the best teachers where 
to register to find access to the best schools. 
A bis Bureau is under the management of a profes- 

« sional educator, who has spent forty years in the 
school-room, and has devoted wuch attention to the 
school and the teacher’s necessary qualifications. 

ddress HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


430 
N. B.— Now is the time to register for the Autumn 
Schoo 


AMER. TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
Lonia, Mo. 408 


GOOD WORDS. 
New Brunswick, N. J., Aug. 25, 1883. 
Mar, Oncutt,—Dear Sir:—I must express a 
belief which I formerly never bad in your Bureau. I 
objected not to yours in particular, but to allin general, 
But the results and what you have actually done have 
converted me, and you may count me among the true 


anager of N. E. 
433 b 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 


believers in the New- d Bureau from this time 
forward, =e Yourstraly, 


Wellesley} College 


Offers the Best and Largest, Buildings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 

Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


Roy the College Calendar, containing full par- 

» apply to 

Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesiey, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes, Address the Hogistrar, 


COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. J as.W, STRONG, Pres. 


MORY COLLEGE, 

OXFORD, GEORGIA, 

Emory College was organized in 1837. It is located 
in a region (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for to the President, ATrrious G. 
HAYGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 


lors COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six courses of 
Study. For ladies and gentlemen. Annual expenses, 
$123 75 to $192.50. Three New Buildings. 

Geo. F. MaGooun, Prest. 


27 «x 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT y 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
resident, or Prof. E, R. RUGGLES. 344 az 


LOCUTIONIST AND READER. K, 
Fors, author of Zlocution Simplified 147 Tremont 
cor. of West St.. Boston. 408 y 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston, 
Entrance examinations, May 31,June 1, and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883, 
F, A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


OSE POLY TECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues address 
23 as _Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 


For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A.™4., 
cipal, 68 Cheater Square, Boston, Maas. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for ¥ Women, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home schoo! of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


WOOD INST., Pittstield, Maas. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C, V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized the States in the Union. 
E. H, BARLow, A.M., Principal. 


___ NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For catalogue or information, addreas, at New 
tain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 ss 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
j lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industria! draw- 
or circular and further particulars apply at the 

1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
Fuons, Acting Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. For Both Sezes. 

entrance examination, Thursday, Sept. 6, 1883. 

55 Address E. H. Russx.., Principal. 


Nr HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Plymouth, N. H. The next term will begin on 
Tuesday, = For information, address the Prin- 
cipal, C. C UNDS, Ph.D. 430 za 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


~ 
381 


PROVIDENOEB, R. I. 
course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for s classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, Sept. 5, 1883. For circulars, etc,, ad 
dress Miss ELLEN HypDs#, Prin. 


OTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
the Prin. A. G. BoypEx, A.M, 


catalogues, address 
NORMAL SCHOOL, BALEM, MASS. 
For tes 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mss. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 


EK TWELFTH ANNUAL COURSE of the NEW 
YorK NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL fer Kindergar- 


in| ten Teachers, with Model Kindergarten, No.7 E. 22d 


St., will reopen October4 Prof. Jonn KRAvsS, Mrs. 
M. Kraus BoELTE, Principals. 


PREPARATORY. 


‘NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I. Common branches. English and Scientific 
and Classical. Address Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 


BBOTT ACADEMY. For Young Ladies. The 

fifty-fifth year opens on Thursday, Sept. 6. For 
information or admission apply to Miss PHILENA Mo- 
KEEN, Prin., Andover, Mass. 430 


KINDERGARTEN. 


INDERGARTNERS TRAINED, at STATE Nor- 
MAL AND TRAINING SOROOL, Oswego, N.Y. Rare 
fered ; Send for eircular. 430 zz 


Inducements ©, 


R. AND MRS. HAILMAN’S SCHOOL FOR 
KINDERGARTNERS, at La Porte, Ind. Send for 
ircular to Mra. ENDORA HAILMANN, as above. 432g 


Terme and $6 outtit 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


A NOTABLE 


NEW BOOK. 


The Cumulative Method in German. 


BY ADOLPHE DREYSPRING. 


The “ Camulative Method ” is based upon the theory that in the acquisition of a foreign language 
ht into active service. Thus the author makes the ear a useful auxiliary in distin- 


able faculty should be bro 


every avail- 


ee and determining the verbal modifications which the gender of German bas hitherto made so tedlous and 
ficult by availing himself of certain vocal cues to which the subject noun in each case furnishes the key-note. 
These constantly reappear in new relations and combinations. until the word with all its variations and idiomatic 


uses has become thoroughly familiar to the learner. 
the continual conflict which the unlike constructions of 


The book deals wholly with the German, avoiding thereby 


the two languages cause when the exercises are merely 


translations, as in common instruction-books, About seven hundred words are gradually introduced in various 


entertaining ways, culminati 
facility for all the ordinary 


at I+st in a fairy story, which gives the student a vocabulary, and a colloquial 
airs of life. We believe this book is destined to take precedence of all others as a 


practical, easy manual for learning to speak and write German with fluency. 
A Sample copy, for examination, will be mailed, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00. 


D. APPLETON & 


Co., Publishers, 


434 New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


IS and 230 Aster Place, New Work:: 


Invite the attention of School Offices and Teachers to 


THE FRANKLIN READERS, 
FRANKLIN COPY-BOOKS 


FRANKIUIN COMPOSITION BLANKS, 
MACVICAR’S NEW ARITHMETICS, 


&@™ Sent for Circulars. 


their list of Standard School Books, among which are 


BARTLEW’* SCHOOL BRECORDS, 
THE MODERBN SPELLER, 
SPELLERS, 
CAMPBELL’S U. 8S. HISTORY, 
SCHOOL MUSIC, &c.; 


The STUDENT’S 
MYTHOLOCY. 


By C. A. WHITE, 


Author of “ White's Classical Literature,” etc. 
Arranged for the use of Schools and Academies. 

The Student's Mythology is a practical work, prepared by 
an experienced teacher, and designed for pupils who have not 
yet like the of those attending 
our schools and academies, are not likely to enter upona regular 
classical course. New edition now ready. A handeame 12mo 
volume, 515 cleth, #1. Copies sent post-free for 
examination, with @ view to introduction in school or college, 
for 75 cents. 


A. C, Armstrong & Son, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Pranklin Sq., New York. 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 

introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 

Copyright sales for six menths, 32,542 


volumes. 


Thirty-nine volumes are now ready, includ the 


Poems and Sonnets, and all the Plays except 
Andronicus, which will be issued soon. 


A. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mage. 


New-England School Book Agency, 
A. S&. BARNES & CO. 


BARNES’ NEW NATIONAL READERS, 


The most beautiful illustrations ever put into a 
school text-book, by the best artists, and equally excel- 
lent literary work, commend these books. NUMBER 
ONE PUBLISHED. Nos. 2 and 3in press. Series soon 
to appear complete. Address 

HENRY B. CABRINGTON, Gen’! t, 
32 Bromfield Street, foston. 


J. H. BUTLER, 
925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 


pure ‘ong J 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
‘15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


4416 


The Franklin Algebra, 


Worcester’s New Spellers, 
&c., &c., &e. 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 00., 
47 Franklin Street. 


CLARE & MAYNARD, Broadway. 
PUBLIEE NEW YORK. 
Andersen’s Histories and Mist’1 Readers; 
mseon’s cw 
Beeda ellegg’s Lessons in Eng- 
Lessens in English ; 
Miutchisen’s Physiclegy and Hy 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. lL. SMITH 
151 Wabash Av,, Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Plain, Practical, and Thorough ! 
THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 


BOOK - KEEPING, 


By Catvis G. Practical Accou 
and WALTERS. PARKER, Master Bennett Sch’l, Boston. 


The authors of this book have t best to tell the 
“ Story of Accounts” in an exp! manner, illus- 
trating the different topics by facsimiles of memo. 
randa, drafts, notes, checks, account-books, etc., which 
the trader and merchant use in their daily business, 
—thus showing the instrument and explaining its nature 
and application at the same time. By this plan the 
teacher is left to question as he may find necessary, 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 


MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts, Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books, PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL’S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 

BERARD'S New U. S. History. 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature, 

ROYSE’S English Literature. 

APPLET On's Young Chemist. 158 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. CHICAGO. 


OUTLINES of MAP-DRAWING, 


ntant,| LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


Franklin Street, - - BOSTON. 
16 Aster Place, - - NEW YORK. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 


Muxliey’s Lessousin Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessens in Physical Geog., 4.1 
Bescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 


oiding ‘ , 
io to the S—< question and answer,” which Jones’ Junior Course of Pr.Chemisiry, .70 


understanding. A vast deal of information is given in 
a small space, 7 little of which has ever in 
asimilar work. It presents the latest and best 

for teac’ beginners, or improving old systems in 


practice. can uire as thorough 
a knowledge of the subject from this book on it is possi- 


without a complete | 3 evens Elementary Lessons in Logic, 


Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 


Stewart's 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
15422 112 Pourth Ave, New York. 


ble to get, outside of the actual of th 
ing house. Sent to any address by mall, postpaid, on | SOWER, POTTS & 00., Philadelphia. 


receipt of the following prices, viz,: 


Single and Double Entry,. . . . $1.25 

Klemen Princi 

Entry, 


For terms for introduction exchange Schools, 
Academies, and Colleges, 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., Pabs., 
432 4 47 Franklin Street, Boston. 


W. CHRISTERN © SCHOENHOF, 


W. 234 St., New York. 146 St., Boston. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing: 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

. Union - Course, Com) Written. 
ks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and nometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 304 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
phia. 


Philadel ROBERT OLARKE, 


Dr. L. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


mar, al * using h in the class 
PAROLE WBANCAISE, vy 
troductio © Petites Causeries 
to pronunciation 


, and the book aims also to familiarize pupils with French 


L. SAUVEUR and A. N. Vaw DAELL. é 
$1 It is 


rticular attention is 


— 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & OO., 
PUBLISHERS, . PHILADELPHIA, 
Have established an 
Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, 


For their Popular and Standard Educational Publl- 
cations aud Works of Keference. 
For Descriptive Circulars, — terms for introduction 


and examination, ’ 
405 tf T. W. GILSON, Agent. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, ‘xewvoux:” 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. CO » LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown &vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for Catalogues. ~ 887 tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Educational Apparatus and Materials. 
Publishers of 
PRANG’S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION. 

PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 

PRANG'S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 

COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COLOR-SENSE. 


Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
i For Catalogue and particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 
399 tf 7 Park Street, BOSTON. 


G@. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH 
Classics for Students 

(4 vols. ready 1. and $1.25 

28 Atlases (1 vols.), 75c. to $25 

The E Sertes (30 vols.), 78 
The Advanced Series (18 vols.), 1.26 
Putnam’s World’s 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 


Brackett’s for Home and Sc 25 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5vols.,each 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Treland’s Pocket Classical -75 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Soe » 1.285 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Misthetics, and 
8 Economics. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 


te the Pubitehars 
AN EDITION OF 


MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPING, 


SINGLE ENTRY, 


is now published. Specially adapted for use in 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Copy sent for examination on receipt of 40 cents. 


For HIGH SCHOOLS and ACADEMIES, attention 
is invited to 


MESERVEY’'S BOOKKEEPING, 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY, 
which is very popular and is very widely used. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
408 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Voi. XVIII.—No. 9. 
MUSIC TEACHERS, CHOIR LEADERS, 


School Teachers. 
BONG BELLS (650 cts.)i 
For Common Schools. 
GOLDEN ROBIN (50 ota.) W. O. Perkins. WHIP- 
POORWILL (6¢ cts.) MERRY CHIMES (50c). SONG 
ECHO (75 cts.)—All are good, cheerful, 
tions of schoo! music. 
WELCOME CHORUS (81); 
ATH (1.00); B erkins. 
Voices. WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
\OLLECTION ($1 00). HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR ($1). 
HOUR OF SINGING ($1.00). All are excellent books 
by the best compilers. 


For Singing Classes. THE SINGERS’ WEL- 


COME (75 cts,) By Em- 
erson. PEERLESS (75cts.); By W. O. Perkins. THE 
IDEAL (765 cta.) Classes with either of these books are 
sur® to be successes. 

REDEMPTION (1.00). 
For Musical Societies. Musical Societies. Novello edition. 
new and remarkable work is well worth practicing. 
Also. the easy RUTH and BOAZ (65 cte.), and the fine 
scenic Cantata, JOSEPH’S BONDAGE ($100). Also, 
all the Oratorios, Masses, and a large number of Sacred 
and Secular Cantatas. Send for lists. 


For Choirs. SHEPHERD CHURCH COLLEC. 
TION ($1.25). TEMPLE ($1 
HERALD OF PRAISE ($1.00), ANTHEM HARP 
$1.25. EMERSON’S BOOK OF ANTHEMS ($1.25). 
GHURCH OFFERING ($1.25). GEM GLEANE 
($1.00), and many others. Send for descriptive lists. 

Auy book mailed for the retail price. Lists free. In. 
quiries 


LIVER DITSON & CO., 
432 451 Washington Street, Boston. 
PorTER & COATES, 
Publish PHILADELPHIA, 


The Normal Readers. 


i4@ & 16 |Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Astor Place, Baker's Hataral hilosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
NEW YORK. Coates’s Comprehensive er. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 


Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
1 Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
nad Raub’s Language Series. 
Wabash Ave., (Gummere’s Surveying. 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
CHICAGO. Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child’s History England 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVE’sS LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, Xc. 


THE STORY OF IDA. 


WITH PREFACE BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
Astor Place, New York. 
Publish “ This Simply True” Memorial, illustrated 
with a beautiful Portrait, in the following styles: 


12mo, Laid Paper, Boards, uncut, . . § .50 
“ (Cloth extra, uncut, % 75 
4to Heavy Paper, » uncut, — 1.50 


“T have brought you only one drawing to-day,—it is 
the last sleep from which she waked on this earth, of a 
young Florentine girl who had brought heaven down to 
earth as truly as ever saint of old, while she lived, and 
of whom even I, who never saw her, cannot believe 
that she is dead.” —John Ruskin, in Art of England. 


Heclectic Hducational Series. 


Messrs. Van Brag 
School Officers to the following 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


& Co. invite the attention of Teachers and 
portant New Books, just published: 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 


New Eclectic Geographies. 
New Text, New Illustrations, New and Unequaled Maps, and many new 
features not found in any other series. 


White’s New Arithmetics. 


New Eclectic Copy-books. 
The Electic Copy-book, revised, engraved, and re-graded. 


o| Thalheimer’s General History. 


Two Book Series. 


Two Book Series. 


Revised. 


Greatly improved and enlarged by the addition of new matter. 
Descriptive Spurdove end terms for sample copies and supplies for first introduction, 


furnished on applica 


137 Walnut Street, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CENCENNATS. "NEW YORK. 


8S Hawley Street, 
BOSTON. 


Established 1826. 


MAKERS OF 


on application. 


P ERRY & CO. London, 


IVISON, 


STEEL PENS. 


t@~ Samples and Prices of SCHOOL PENS sent 


BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO. 


Sole Agts. for U. 8. 


New York. 
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\ 
ff Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
AL jis Chadbourne’s Natural 1.56 
Le Duc’s to Draw. us. 2.00 
3 Putnam’s Hints Yor Home Reading. 75 
| 
| 
| 
| 
COUR STRUCTION. baginni: ith the spoken and written Language and ending with | 
ze to soquain 30 cemts to the following | 
sddrens, after the of July: Dam. L. SAUVEUR, Mask’ [See follow! 


